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THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM OF 
CASTILIAN MYSTICISM 


ROFESSOR E. Allison Peers begins his Spanish Mysticism, a 
Preliminary Survey ' with a chapter entitled “‘ Espafia mifstica,”’ 
of which the following is the first sentence: ‘‘ No thoughtful traveller 
can spend many weeks in Spain without perceiving that mysticism 
is inborn in its people.” This declaration, amply refuted by 
evidence scattered through the various works of Professor Peers 
on the subject of Spanish mysticism,? is in perfect accord with 
what is generally held to be true by persons who argue backward 
from the great flowering of mysticism in Spain in the sixteenth 
century.2 That Spanish mysticism is, on the other hand, clearly 
limited to a century and a half of Spain’s history has been pointed 
out by various writers, some of whom seek to explain this phe- 
nomenon. The explanations offered are either unsubstantiated by 
fact, or incomplete, assigning as causes factors which Spanish 

1 London, 1924. 

? Professor Peers has not undertaken to write the history of Spanish 
mysticism. 

* Angel Ganivet: ‘“‘Lo mistico es lo espafiol, y los granadinos somos los mds 
misticos de todos los espafioles” (Granada la bella, Madrid, 1905, p. 53); Pérez 
Galdés: “Mysticism is in the soil, in the air, in the language: self-denial, love of 
poverty, contempt for worldly goods, patience, self-sacrifice, the longing to be 
naught, are natural products of this land’ (apud A. F. G. Bell, “Notes on the 
Spanish Renaissance,” in Revue Hispanique, 1930, LX XX, 526). The authors 
of these statements confuse mysticism and asceticism. We agree with Ganivet 
(Idearium espafiol, Madrid, 1923, p. 6) that Senecan stoicism is typically Spanish 
in spirit: “Esto es espafiol; y es tan espafiol que Séneca no tuvo que inventarlo, 
porque lo encontré inventado ya: s6lo tuvo que recogerlo y darle forma perenne.” 
Cf. Mario Méndez Bejarano, Historia de la filosofta en Espaiia hasta el siglo XX , 
Madrid, n.d., p. 184: “La literatura ascética, mucho mds abundante que la 
mistica, forma en Castilla una cadena no interrumpida desde Séneca hasta hoy”’; 
and M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, 3rd. ed., 
vol. III, Madrid, 1920, pp. 135-36. Further references to this latter work will 
refer, throughout this article, to this edition. 
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mysticism, in its growth, assimilated unto itself. The present 
paper is written in the belief that the problem should be brought 
into clear focus, false statements disproved, true statements brought 
together and given documentation, and a new element added. 

It is first necessary to make it clear that no mystical works were 
produced in Castile during the Middle Ages.‘ Quevedo, in Su 
espada por Santiago (BAE, XLVIII, 448) dates the beginning of 
Castilian mysticism from the publication in 1500 of the work of a 
Toledo priest, G6mez Garcia, entitled Carro de dos vidas, es a saber 
de vida activa y vida contemplativa. In the same year Garcia de 
Cisneros published at Montserrat his Ejercitatorio de la vida es- 
piritual. These are the first Castilian treatises that in any strict 
sense may be classed as mystical,’ earlier works falling entirely 
within the field of ascetic literature. From 1500 Spanish mystical 
activity extends to about the year 1650, and flourishes with greatest 
vigor in the reign of Philip II. It is thus a manifestation of the 
national genius which appears when the time is ripe, grows to 
maturity, and vanishes when the time is over-ripe. 

Seekers after the causes of this sudden development of Spanish 
mysticism generally follow Menéndez y Pelayo, and their reasoning 
follows one or the other of two main currents, according as they 
stress one or the other of two attitudes which Menéndez y Pelayo 
did not mean to be antithetical. Let us first examine the contention 
that Spanish mysticism was an importation from the north of 
Europe. In his Historia de la ideas estéticas (vol. cit., p. 117) the 
great Spanish scholar says: 


Quien trabaje para la historia de nuestra mistica tendr4, pues, que fijar 
ante todo sus miradas en esta remota época de influencia alemana y de 


*“Tn fact there was scarce enough spiritual activity in Spain during the 
medieval period to lead to the cultivation of mysticism, whether orthodox or 
heretical” (H. C. Lea, Chapters from the Religious History of Spain connected 
with the Inquisition, Philadelphia, 1890, p. 216). Catalonia, of course, presents 
the noteworthy exception of Ramén Lull. It has been widely claimed that his 
writings caught up the currents of Hispano-Moslem and Hispano-Jewish philoso- 
phy during the Middle Ages (even Peers, op. cit., p. 6, n. 2., agrees with Altamira 
that mysticism in Spain in the Middle Ages is rooted in Moslem philosophy); 
but Jean Henri Probst examines these claims and denies that Lull took anything 
fundamental from Arabic or Jewish works of philosophy, declaring his mysticism 
to be well within the system of the great Franciscans, especially St. Bonaventura. 
See Probst, Caracttre et origine des idées du bienhereuxr Ramon Lull, Toulouse, 
1912, and La mystique de Ramon Lull et l’Art de contemplacid . . . (Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XIII, pt. 2-3, Miinster, 1914). 

5 E. A. Peers, Studies of the Spanish Mystics, vol. II, London, 1930, p. 5. 

* Peers, Span. Myst., pp. 10-13, and Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 116. 
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incubacién de la escuela espafiola: periodo muy obscuro y que dis- 


crecionalmente podemos alargar hasta el afio 1550. 


And in his Historia de los heterodoxos espafioles” he ascribes the 
singular growth of heretical mystical sects in the sixteenth century 
to the “‘influencia de los m{isticos alemanes, mds 0 menos sospechosos 
de panteismo y quietismo,”’ and adduces as proof the fact that the 
Index of Fernando de Valdés (1559) condemned 


... el Espejo de perfeccién . . . de Henrico Herpio; el De los cuatro 
postrimeros trances, de Dionisio Richel (sic); las Instituciones, de Taulero; 
todos los cuales corrfan traducidos al castellano y vienen a deponer contra 
la absurda opiniédn de Rousselot, que niega toda influencia de la mistica 
alemana entre nosotros. Sf que la tuvo, y muy funesta. 


He is followed in this principally by Rafael Altamira, who in 
his Psicologia del pueblo espafiol * declares Spanish mysticism to be 
“una importacién alemana”; by Rodolphe Hoornaert, whose 
Sainte Térése écrivain ® contains a page (87) which is but a para- 
phrase of the passage from the Heterodoros quoted above; and by 
Américo Castro, who says: 


La antigua sugestién de que la mistica del Norte fué promovedora de la 
espafiola (sostenida, entre otros, por Menéndez y Pelayo) parece fuera de 
duda, aunque hasta ahora no hubiese sido bien fundada.”® 


Hasta ahora. Enumerating the works of piety coming into Spain 
from Germany and the Low Countries, Castro mentions but one 
not recorded by Menéndez y Pelayo: the Vita Christi of Ludolph 
of Saxony, translated in 1502 by Fray Ambrosio Montesino. We 
are as wise as we were before. The Index of 1559, in its unjustified 
panic,“ condemned several mystical or semi-mystical works by 

7 Ed. Artigas, vol. V, Madrid, 1928, pp. 208-09. 

§ Barcelona, 1918, p. 105. 

® Sainte Térése écrivain. Son milieu, ses facultés, son euvre, Lille-Bruges, 1925. 

1 Sania Teresa y otros ensayos, Madrid, 1929, p. 18. Cf. p. 10: “... la 
mistica es una importacién que nos llega del Norte—de Renania y de los Pafses 
Bajos. Cuando all4 se extingue el hervor mistico, aqui se desarrolla el magnifico 
anacronismo.”’ 

The same Index prohibits the works of Fray Luis de Granada. In the 
Index of Quiroga (1583) it is explained that “the books of authors highly reputed 
for piety . . . have been forbidden because writings have been falsely attributed 
to them, or heretics have interpolated them, or they contain matters intended in 
& Catholic sense which may be perverted by the enemies of the faith’’ (Lea, 
op. cit., p. 222, n. 2). For example, Herp’s Theologia mistica, though placed on 
the Index, “‘se hizo después cldsica”’; as for Tauler (and Suso), “jamds la mistica 
dominica apareci6 mds grande que en las obras de estos iluminados varones”’ 
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German or Flemish writers."* What was the influence of these 
writers? 

It does not appear in Garcia Gémez," but is present in Loyola “ 
and Garcia de Cisneros.'® Bernardino de Laredo is “essentially 
original,” ‘* although northern influence is present in his work.” 
Luis de Granada appears to be free from any contemporary or 
near-contemporary influence.'* San Pedro de Alcantara in all 
probability wrote his “little books on prayer” as practical adapta- 
tions of Luis de Granada’s Libro de la oracién y meditacién.* Osuna 
may well have used Flemish sources, but this is not certain.” 
Teresa de Jestis used no mystical treatises from the north, though 
she profited by a reading of the Vita Christi of Ludolph of Saxony 
and of the Imitatio of Thomas 4 Kempis.”* Slight influence of 
Tauler on San Juan de la Cruz has been pointed out by P. Criségono 
de Jestis Sacramentado,”? and he may have been influenced also by 
Ruysbroeck.* As for a northern influence on the early Spanish 


(P. Crisé6gono de Jestis Sacramentado, La escuela mistica carmelitana, Madrid- 
Avila, 1930, pp. 46 and 48). In the second edition of the Ideas estéticas, Menéndez 
y Pelayo attributes the condemnation of Luis de Granada’s works to the influence 
of Melchor Cano, “que en ésta, como en otras muchas cosas, se dejé arrastrar 
de su ingenio intemperante” (op. cit., p. 119, n. 1). Cf. Pierre Groult, Les 
mystiques des Pays-Bas et la littérature espagnole du seizitme sitcle, Louvain, 1927, 
p. 154 ff. 

% Groult, op. cit., pp. 90-91: “Ainsi, aux confins du XV* et du XVI° siécle, 
il semble que l’Espagne commence A s’épandre d’une vie religieuse plus intense. 
Elle cherche des livres spirituels . . . c’est & toute la littérature chrétienne du 
moyen 4ge et de l’antiquité qu'elle s’adresse. . . . on la verra demander aux 
anciens et aux étrangers des livres et des lumiéres. . . . Quant aux écrivains 
spirituels des Pays-Bas, sans doute . . . ils occupent une certain place dens les 
lectures des Espagnols, mais cette place, il faut bien l’avouer, n’apparaft pas de 
premier rang et . . . nous demeurons assez sceptiques devant l’assurance du 
grand historien Menéndez touchant nos auteurs: “Todos . . . corrian traducidos 
al castellano. . . . No se lefa otra cosa: apenas habia libros espafioles de devocién 
en los primeros afios del siglo XVI... .’’ Cf. J. Dominguez Berrueta et J. 
Chevalier, Sainte Thérese et la vie mystique, Paris, 1934, p. 173. 

13 Peers, Studies, II, p. 6. 

4 Groult, op. cit., pp. 98-100. 

18 Peers, Studies, II, pp. 14-16; Groult, op. cit., pp. 92-97. 

16 Peers, Studies, II, p. 76. 

17 Groult, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

18 Peers, Studies, I (1927), pp. 53, 55, 57, 66. 

19 Peers, Studies, I, pp. 40-45; II, pp. 108-111. 

2 Groult, op. cit., p. 142. 

Groult, op. cit., pp. 172-75. 

2 Op. cit., p. 46, and n. 1. 

% “Mais une étude méthodique n’a jamais été entreprise.’’ Groult, op. cit., 
p. 175. 
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mystical school sufficiently strong to be regarded as formative, 
both Peers and Groult definitely deny it.* Nor can any other 
foreign school of mysticism claim such a distinction. The Spanish 
mystics utilized the religious literature that was available to them, 
whether ancient or modern, German, Flemish, or Italian; not, 
however, in search of inspiration, but of authority. 


The Spanish mystics owe little to their predecessors, save the Bible and 
the Church Fathers, whom they quote and adapt constantly. But their 
mysticism is not derived from the Fathers, but from their own experience. 
Their writings and their lives alike are simple, their faith is spontaneous, 
the conception which they hold of the “infused science” is devoid of 
subtleties, and somewhat shy even of generalization.* 


Only in the post-Teresan period do they become compilers and 
codifyers of mystical systems derived from the experience of others.?* 

We come now to that group of investigators who, aware of the 
Platonic elements in the works of the Spanish mystics, would 
attribute the movement to the rebirth of Platonic philosophy in 
the Renaissance. Menéndez y Pelayo, on the occasion of his 
election to the Spanish Academy, had said in 1881: ‘He dicho, 
y la historia lo confirma, que a cada poeta mistico precede siempre 
una escuela filosé6fica,’”’ 2” and he devotes the seventh chapter of 
his Historia de las ideas estéticas to a consideration of “La estética 
platénica en los misticos de los siglos XVI y XVII.” He is here 
on perfectly secure ground. Nowhere does he propose Platonism 
as a cause of the rise of mysticism in Spain. But his authority has 
been used by writers who have read him superficially. ‘Si en la 
Edad Media no se conocieron misticos en Castilla, jpor qué después 
los hubo?”’ asks Méndez Bejarano,”* and finds the answer in the 
influence of universal mysticism and the rebirth of Platonism, and 
the diffusion of Petrarchism (!) in the Renaissance. Petrarchism? 
“He dicho que los versos de Ausfas [March ] constituyen, reunidos, 
una verdadera filosofia del amor y de la hermosura, que, a no estar 
dirigida a beldad terrena, merecerfa ser aqui largamenite analizada. 
Ausfas tenia grandes condiciones de poeta mfstico . . .,’” Menéndez 

*% Peers, Span. Myst., p. 6, n. 2.; Groult, op. cit., pp. 91, 149, 270. At the 
end of the sixteenth century Pedro Malén de Chaide (Peers, Span. Myst., p. 32), 
and Fray Juan de los Angeles (Peers, Studies, I, p. 394; Groult, op. cit., p. 176 ff., 
271) make extensive wee of the writings of the German-Flemish school. 

*5 Peers, Span. Myst., p. 41. 

%* E.g., Tomds de Jestis, Diego Alvarez de Paz, Luis de la Puente, Juan 
Eusebio Nieremberg, and others. See Peers, Studies, II, chapters X and XI. 

27 “Te la poesia mistica,”’ in Estudios de critica literaria, Madrid, 1884, p. 15. 

8 Op. cit., p. 184. 
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y Pelayo had written in his discurso de entrada,?* and in the seventh 
chapter of his Historia de las ideas estéticas: 


La poesia erdtica del siglo XVI es un filtro quintesenciado de Platén, del 
Petrarca y de Ausias March. . . . Pudieran llenarse muchas pdginas con 
los rasgos que la estética platénica y la filosoffa amatoria derivada de ella 
han inspirado a nuestros poetas clésicos de la edad de oro (III, 93). 


That was enough for the suggestion to become an “ idée regue.”™ 
The influence of Petrarchism on the development of Spanish 
mysticism may be regarded as nil.** That of Platonism is very real. 
But what must constantly be kept in mind—and a careful reading 
of Menéndez y Pelayo is the best guarantee against forgetting it— 
is that while two of the early mystico-ascetic writers, Alonso de 
Orozco and Luis de Granada, show acquaintance with the Sym- 
posium of Plato, all that portion of Platonic teaching which could 
be assimilated by Christian mysticism had long since found its way 
into the works of the Church Fathers.* The writings of Ficino, 
the Boscan translation of the Cortigiano, and the Dialoghi d’ amore 
of Leén Hebreo, while of interest to those Spanish mystics who 
were inclined toward humanism, are thus but tributaries to that 
mighty river which flowed from Greece to Spain by way of St. 
Augustine, the pseudo-Dionysius, and St. Bonaventura;* and 

9 Estudios de critica literaria, p. 37. 

*° “Pétrarque et Ausias March, le pétrarquiste catalan dont Garcilaso 
s’inspire, avaient donné A Platon le vétement sous lequel il devait se présenter 
aux poétes” (Hoornaert, Sainte Térése écrivain, p. 58). “Extrafiamente entre- 
cruzados y de miltiples aspectos son por lo demas los canales por los cuales se 
vierte la sabiduria del maestro griego [Platén] en el mundo ideoldégico espajfiol. 
En la primera mitad del siglo, el camino pasa principalmente por el cataldn 
Ausias March, que es imitado por el lirico Garcilaso. . . .”” “Por esto el amor 
terreno, en la poesia de la época, recibe una forma maravillosa, como alejada 
del mundo, y hace posible, con facil transicién, el conocimiento y cultivo del 
amor mistico” (Ludwig Pfandl, Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola en la 
edad de oro, Barcelona, 1933, pp. 33 and 41). 

Cf. Robert Valentine Merrill, “Platonism in Petrarch’s Canzoniere,”’ in 
Modern Philology, 1929-1930, XX VII, 161-74. 

*® Perhaps through Ficino. That Malén de Chaide derived his Platonism 
principally from this source was shown by Fray Marcelino Gutiérrez in his book 
Luis de Leén y la filosofia espafiola en el siglo X VI, Madrid, 1885, p. 114, quoted by 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas, III, p. 140,n. 1. I have not seen Gutiérrez’s 
work. The Symposium is not quoted by St. Augustine, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
St. Thomas, or St. Bonaventura, through whose writings the Platonic doctrine 
passed into the possession of the medieval Church. See below. 

% Menendez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas, III, pp. 115, 123-24, 130, 137-41. 

* Malén de Chaide says of Plotinus “. . . que dijo divinamente que las 
ideas estén en el mismo Dios, y de él lo tomé mi Padre San Agustin, y de San 
Agustin los teélogos.”” Ideas estéticas, III, p. 141. Cf. note 33 above. 
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" Neo-Piatonism bears to Spanish mysticism the relation not of 
cause but of effect: 


iCémo es que este platonismo hallé tan décil acogida y tan caluroso 
cultivo, precisamente en la Espafia del siglo XVI? A mi juicio, porque el 
vuelo espiritualista de su ideologia, su inclinacién a lo divino y teolégico, 
constitufa el mds opuesto contraste imaginable del naturalismo de la 
concepcién aristotélico-averroista del mundo, y por lo tanto se armonizaba 


admirablemente con el sentido psicolégico y misticamente orientado del 
pueblo espafiol contempordneo.* 


Pedro Sainz y Rodriguez, in his article ‘El problema histérico 
del misticismo espafiol,” ** proposes, as the causes of the Spanish 
mystical movement, Neo-Platonism and the influence of the novels 
of chivalry. It is well known that Teresa de Jestis at an early 
age felt the thrill of the libros de cabellertas. Pfandl points out 
clearly the interrelation between the martial call of these novels 
and the spiritual life of the period: 


. . « las leyendas hagiogrdficas espafiolas de aquel tiempo no son otra 
cosa que historias heroicas de caballeros en Cristo, que luchaban con el 
mundo y el demonio, sufrian martirios, realizaban milagros, y se sumergian 


en un mundo de visiones, para alcanzar al fin . . . la corona de la 
caballeria celestial.*” 


It is impossible to say to what extent such psychological factors 
contributed to, or grew out of, the spiritual attitudes of the age. 
The best treatment of the subject is given by Gaston Etchegoyen: 


Ticknor a exagéré l’influence de ces lectures, sans d’ailleurs la préciser. 
Menéndez y Pelayo |’a considérée au contraire comme négligeable. . . . 
En se limitant 4 l’évolution de sainte Thérése, on constate que les romans 
de chevalerie ont eu sur elle une influence psychologique que nous mettons 
en valeur dans la biographie et une influence littéraire qui apparait 
surtout dans le symbolisme du combat spirituel et du Chateau intérieur.** 


There remains yet another explanation of the phenomenon of 
Spanish mysticism: that which regards its appearance and develop- 
ment as having been conditioned by causes which were essentially 
social. ‘It was all a part of the campaign against Protestantism,” 
writes Dean Inge. “This essentially militant character of the 
movement among the Carmelites must not be lost sight of: the 

%6 Pfandl, op. cit., p. 40; ef. p. 42. 

3 Revista de Occidente, XV, 1927, 323-46. 

7 Op. cit., p. 3. 


8 L’Amour divin. Essai sur les sources de sainte Thérése, Bourdeaux-Paris, 
1923, pp. 45-6. 
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two great Spanish mystics [Santa Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz] 
were before all things champions of the counter reformation.” * 
“In the stoicism of the Spanish people,” writes Bell, ‘there was a 
basis for the flights of mysticism . . . it is in this ascetic stoical 
sense that mysticism is in the race. In moments of intense crisis 
this asceticism flames up into mystic ecstasy.’’ “° 

Now a crisis existed in the religious life of Spain, as of all Europe. 
Loofs, in his Dogmengeschichte, quoted with approval by Harnack," 
enumerates among the conditions and tendencies in Catholicism 
prior to the Council of Trent, the reorganization in strict medieval 
sense of the Spanish Church by the crown under Ferdinand and 
Isabella; the zealous fostering by the mystics of Catholic piety; 
the humanistic efforts for reform, and the ennobling of theology 
through humanism. The only inaccuracy here is to be found in 
the words in strict medieval sense. It is indeed true that the ideals 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, that is, the ideals of monastic 
asceticism, were revived with great vigor, but the tendency of the 
reform period in Spain was—in its early stages—in the Spirit of 
the Renaissance: the ennobling of theology through humanism.“ 

The Spanish mystics were aware of the part which they were 
called to play in Europe’s religious crisis. Of Loyola it is not 

8° W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, London, 1899, p. 224. 

Op. cit., p. 526. 

“ Adolph Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. VII, Boston, 1905, p. 36, n. 2. 

@ “ Au moment ov la Réforme luthérienne s’efforce d’abolir l’art et la doctrine 
du Moyen-Age, alors que le Concile de Trente essaie de les transformer |’un et 
l’autre afin de mieux réagir contre l’adversaire, une Carmélite espagnole, isolée 
dans sa cellule, écrit d’humbles manuscrits od la tradition condamnée se perpétue 
fraiche et féconde.” Etchegoyen, op. cit., p. 30. 

“Tn addition to this, there had developed, amid the decay of medieval 
institutions, and under the great change of existing conditions, one element which 
we find everywhere at the beginning of the Reformation period, and which 
animated in varying degrees the opposing parties. . . . It is difficult to describe 
it in one word: subjectivism, individuality, the wish to be one’s self, freedom, 
activity. It was the protest against the spirit of the centuries that had been 
lived through, and the beginning of a new attitude to the world generally. Ona 
superficial view it appears most distinctly in the ideals of the Renaissance and 
Humanism, but it lived as much in the new policy of sovereigns and in the in- 
dignation of the laity at the old regulations in corporation and community, in 
Church and State. It was powerful in the mystics’ world of feeling, with their 
striving after practical activity.” Harnack, vol. cit., p. 18. Here, and in the 
preceding note, we have the two aspects of the period in Spain. Cf. the two-sided 
activity of Cisneros, who published at his own expense medieval works of piety, 
and ordered the publication of the Complutensian Polyglot and of the works of 
Aristotle. Karl Hefele, Zl cardenal Jiménez de Cisneros y la iglesia espafiola a 
fines del siglo XV y principios del XVI . . ., Barcelona, 1869. 
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que hay en el mundo” to a “falta de consideracién,’’ that is, to the 
lack of a deep inner spiritual life in the individual.** Teresa de 
Jestis, in Las moradas (Clds. Cast., p. 95) declares that the devil is 
greatly concerned to accomplish the ruin of souls given to mystical 
practices, ‘‘porque le pueden hacer gran dafio con llevar otras 
consigo, y hacer gran provecho, podria ser, en la Ilesia de Dios’’; 
and in the first chapter of Camino de perfeccién she writes: 


Venida a saber los dafios de Francia de estos luteranos y cuanto iba en 
crecimiento esta desventurada seta, fatiguéme mucho, y como si yo 
pudiera algo u fuera algo, lloraba con el Sefior y le suplicaba remediase 
tanto mal. . . . Y como me vi mujer y ruin y imposibilitada de apro- 
vechar en nada en el servicio del Sefior, que toda mi ansia era, y atin es, 
que pues tiene tantos enemigos y tan pocos amigos, que esos fuesen buenos; 
y ansi determiné a hacer eso poquito que yo puedo y es en mf, que es 
seguir los consejos evangélicos con toda la perfecién que yo pudiese, y 
procurar estas poquitas que estan aqui hiciesen lo mesmo . . . para que 
todas ocupadas en oracién por los que son defendedores de la ilesia y 
predicadores y letrados que la defienden, ayuddésemos en lo que pudiésemos 
a este Sefior mfo, que tan apretado le train a los que ha hecho tanto bien 
que parece le querrian tornar ahora a la cruz estos traidores. . . .” 


Mysticism is thus seen to be a reform movement, a means of 
attacking the atrophy of Spanish and European religious life and 
of defending that religious life, and the institutions in which it was 
incorporated, from the onslaughts of an enemy from the outside. 

The investigators thus far considered would seek to explain 
Spanish mysticism in terms of la race, le milieu, le moment.6 Only 
Etchegoyen hints at the one element which in my opinion is lacking 
—and decisive—the element of genius: 


Avant de préciser les sources littéraires de la Carmélite, il convenait 
d’indiquer ce que doit son évolution aux influences du milieu. Nous 
sommes loin de croire, cependant, que celles-ci aient rigoureusement 
déterminé celles-l4. Pour qui sait bien lire le Livre de la Vie, les tendences 


“ “Tt is not difficult to see where St. Ignatius stands in relation to Spanish 
mysticism. Primarily concerned with the lower reaches of prayer, he does not 
cease to call attention to the existence of the higher, disposing and training those 
souls that are so inclined, and are able, to proceed to it.” Peers, Studies, I, p. 14. 

45 Libro de la oracién y meditacién, Prélogo. 

4 Bell: “They corresponded to a national need at that particular time” 
(op. cit., p. 521). Cf. Pfandl, Spanische Kultur und Sitte des 16. und 17. Jahr- 
hunderts, Miinchen, 1924, p. 100. 
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essentielles de la personalité de Thérése s aperent et trés nettement, 
dés son enfance.* 


What fruit, we may very well ask, would have been yielded by the 
writings of Osuna, Estella, Laredo, Granada, Alcantara, if Teresa 
de Jestis had not reached out to them in search of some message 
that would help her to analyze and express her mystical experience? 
Her spiritual daughters—and sons—read not only her own works, 
but those which she recommended. She and Juan de la Cruz, at 
one and the same time her disciple and teacher, are “‘los fundadores 
y maestros de la escuela m{istica carmelitana.”’ “* Her first spiritual 
advisers were Jesuits, replaced later by Dominicans. In each 
group there were men of great distinction and influence. The 
Franciscan Fray Juan de los Angeles drew heavily, in his mystical 
writings, on her exposition of the mystical way; ** and finally, her 


works were edited by the Augustinian Fray Luis de Le6én, who 
said of her: 


Yo no conoef, ni vi a la Madre Teresa de Jestis mientras estuvo en la 
tierra, mas ahora que vive en el cielo, la conozco, y veo casi siempre en dos 
imagenes vivas, que nos dejé de sf, que son sus hijas y sus libros.” 


That theology became, in sixteenth century Spain, the “ciencia 
oficial de una nacién en su apogeo, que habia hecho del catolicismo 
su bandera colectiva,’’ * may well be ascribed to historical and 
social causes. That mystical theology came to occupy the great 
place it did within this general movement is due, in my opinion, 
to the influence of a few outstanding personalities whose genius 


“Op. cit., p. 108. Cf. Joseph de Guibert, Etudes de théologie mystique, 
Toulouse, 1930, pp. vi-viii: “On a singuliérement abusé en cette matiére des 
“crises’”’ et des déviations. Je le sais, sous d’autres formes, un tel abus ne date 
pas d’aujourd’hui ni de hier: les vieux auteurs de Vies de Saint ont rarement 
omis le chapitre destiné 4 nous peindre . . . le lamentable état du pays, de la 
province, ot leur héros allait accomplir ses merveilles d’apostolat. . . . Quand 
on vient, par exemple, nous présenter le XTX° siécle comme un siécle de décadence 
spirituelle, n’ayant rien . . . compris . . . & la tradition mystique catholique 

. il sera bien permis de rappeler les noms de saint Clément Hoffbauer, de saint 
Jean-Baptiste Vianney, de sainte Madeleine-Sophie Bonat, de saint Gabriel de 
|’ Addolorata et de sainte Thérése de l’Enfant-Jésus, et de constater que, pas plus 
que tant de bienheureux, qu’il serait trop long d’énumérer, ces saints n’ont jamais 
eu le sentiment que leur vie spirituelle fat une réaction contre le courant qui 
emportait les Ames chrétiennes de leur temps.” 

48 P. Criségono de Jestis Sacramentado, op. cit., pp. 20-21. Cf. especially 
chapters VI and VII of this book. 

#9 Peers, Studies, I, pp. 375-76, 385, 395-96. 

5° Thid., p. 296, n. 1. 

5t Pedro Sainz y Rodriguez, op. cit., pp. 333-34. 
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was able to impress itself upon the age. We have here all of the 
elements necessary for the formation of a “literary generation’’: © 
a group of contemporaries formed by the same intellectual and 
emotional influences, having abundant contact with each other, 
faced by a common set of outward circumstances—the militant 
religious spirit of their country and the danger to it from foreign 
enemies—and inspired by that decisive element which Julius 
Petersen calls Fiihrertum—leadership of genius. 

The generation passes. Teresa de Jestis dies in 1582, Juan de 
la Cruz in 1591. These years mark the close of the period of 
greatest flourishing of Spanish mysticism. The Conversién de la 
Magdalena, of Malén de Chaide, is published in 1588; the Triunfos 
del amor de Dios, of Fray Juan de los Angeles, in 1590. In the 
next generation, original writing on the basis of living experience 
gives way to codification of the systems that had gone before, 
and we have in 1610 the Suma y compendio de los grados de oracién 
of Tomas de Jestis, which aims to give a compendium of Teresa’s 
teaching.* The De la hermosura de Dios y de su amabilidad (1649) 
of Juan Eusebio Nieremberg™ is generally regarded as closing the 
history of Spanish mysticism. ‘‘ Mysticism ceased to flow in an 
age of crystallization and was paralyzed into the Baroque... . 
It is surprising that it did not die sooner. Drawing strength from 
weakness, and a new energy from disillusionment, it prolonged for 


half a century the heroic victory of the individual over fate and 
circumstance.” 


University of Pennsylvania 
® Julius Petersen, “Die literarischen Generationen,” in Ermatinger, Emil, 
ed., Philosophie der Literaturwissenschaft, Berlin, 1930, pp. 130-87. 
58 Peers, Studies, II, p. 289. 
5 Also a compiler; see note 26. 
55 Bell, op. cit., pp. 524-25. 
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LOPE DE VEGA’S LA DRAGONTEA: HISTORICAL AND 
LITERARY SOURCES 


La Dragontea is an epic poem dealing with the last expedition and 
death of Sir Francis Drake. The events it describes occurred 
between October 1595 and February 1596 and the poem was ap- 
proved for publication on 9th December 1597, though it did not 
actually appear till some time in 1598. In his Filomena’ Lope says 
that La Dragontea was composed in a very short time, and from the 
Introduction to El Isidro? it appears that he was engaged on that 
poem during most of 1596 and at least the first part of 1597, so that 
La Dragontea must have been written in a few months of the latter 
year. The date of the actual composition, some 18 months after the 
events described, is of importance, as we shall see later. 

In order to understand what follows, it may be advisable to give 
a brief outline of Drake’s expedition. He had originally intended to 
make straight for Panama and capture the treasure waiting there to 
be transported across the Isthmus and embarked for Spain early in 
1596. But news came that in March 1595 one of the ships of the 
previous year’s fleet carrying a very large amount of treasure had 
been driven by a storm to take refuge in Puerto Rico and was 
awaiting a convoy to Spain. Drake therefore determined to attack 
that port first and set sail in October 1595. On the way he made a 
descent on the Canary Islands, but was forced to retire with the loss 
of afew men. News of his approach had reached the Indies some 
time before he did, and on arrival at Puerto Rico he found the port 
so strongly guarded that his attack failed with the loss of several 
ships. From there he made for Nombre de Dios on the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus of Panama. It had formerly been the terminus 
of the mule train route from Panama, but a few years previously 
this had been removed to Puertobelo, a short distance along the 
coast to the west. The reason for Drake’s choosing this landing 
place was that he thought the Spaniards would expect him to come 
to Puertobelo and that consequently they would leave the old trail 
from Nombre de Dios unguarded. His plan was to disembark most 
of his men and send them overland under the command of Sir 
Thomas Baskerville, while he, with the fleet and the rest of the men, 


1 Obras Sueltas. Vol. II, p. 459. 
2 Obras Sueltas. Vol. XI. 
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proceeded up the Rio Chagre to a point within easy striking distance 
of Panama, so that the two forces should jointly attack from two 
different directions. But Alonso de Sotomayor, sent specially by 
the Viceroy of Peru to undertake the defence, had anticipated 
Drake’s moves and had fortified the old trail at a narrow pass in the 
mountains. Baskerville attacked three times in one day, but was 
driven back with considerable loss and returned to Nombre de Dios 
before the fleet had left. Drake thereupon made a complete change 
of plan; he sailed north with the intention of entering the Lake of 
Nicaragua, transporting boats from the upper end of the lake into 
the Pacific and attacking Panama from the sea. But before he 
reached the lake he fell ill and died in January 1596. The fleet 
thereupon returned to Puertobelo to make a surprise attack from 
there on Panama; but warning was given before the men could 
disembark and they were unable to accomplish anything and soon 
afterwards set sail for England. 

Such, very briefly, is the story which Lope tells in great detail in 
the ten Cantos of La Dragontea and we may now proceed to consider 
the sources from which he derived his materials and the accuracy or 
otherwise of his account. 

In the Prologue which he wrote to the poem in 1597 Don 


Francisco de Borja (who later became Principe de Esquilache) says 
that it was 


“‘sacado de la relacién que la Real Audiencia de Panamé 
hizo y autorizé con fidedignos testigos.”’ 


This would appear to guarantee the correctness of the facts related 
in the poem, but the statement was challenged several years after it 
was made by Francisco Caro de Torres. Born in 1550 he went to 
America in 1585 and in 1588 took part in the expedition commanded 
by the Governor of Chile, Alonso de Sotomayor, against the still 
rebellious people of Arauco. He became an intimate friend of the 
Governor and, having abandoned the military career for the 
ecclesiastical in 1590, he accompanied him to Panama in 1595, where 
Sotomayor had been sent by the Viceroy of Peru to take measures 
for the defence on the receipt of news of Drake’s expected expedition. 
He formed part of Sotomayor’s suite and remained in close attend- 
ance on him throughout the period of Drake’s attack and when that 
had been defeated he was sent as special envoy to convey the news to 
Philip II and to give a full account of all that had happened. In 
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1620 he published this account * and the reason he gives for so doing 
is 


‘porque desta jornada escribié Lope de Vega un libro que intitulé La 
Dragontea, que anda entre sus obras, movido por la primera informacién, el 
cual atribuyé la gloria del suceso a quien no le tocaba, quitdndola a 
quien de derecho se le debe, como al Capitdén General, y dié este titulo a 
quien no le pertenecia, y habiendo leido esta historia muchas personas 
que se hallaron en ella, me han persuadido imprima la relacién que hice 
a Su Majestad, y condecendiendo con sus ruegos la imprim{ para que los 
coronistas de 8. M. hagan memoria desta jornada y de los servicios de 
Don Alonoso (sic) de Sotomayor.”’ 


Later on he says 


i “(Caro de Torres) vino a Madrid, donde visité a todos los del Consejo de 
Indias y dié a cada uno Relacién impresa deste suceso: las cuales si 
hubiera visto el sefior Principe de Esquilache no dijera en el parecer que 
pone suyo en el libro que desta jornada escribié el elegante y curioso 


poeta Lope de Vega que era conforme a lo que la Real Audiencia habia 
escrito.” § 


The question therefore is, on what did Lope base his poem, 
popular and inaccurate accounts or official reports? Fortunately it 
can be answered with a fair degree of certainty. In Appendix 11 of 
Vol. II of Ferndéndez Duro’s Armada Espajiola there is a list of 
material, published and unpublished, known to exist in Spain which 
refers to Drake’s career. Several unpublished manuscripts deal 
with his last expedition and death and three of these are important 
for our purpose: 


Relacién de lo sucedido en la venida de la armada inglesa, General el Capitan 
Francisco, al Reino de Tierrafirme y puerto del Nombre de Dios. 
(Acad. de la Hist. Coleccién Salazar N. 9 fol. 154) 
Relacién de lo sucedido a don Alonso de Sotomayor luego que llegé a Tierra- 
firme en la defensa de aquel Reino y victoria que tuvo de la armada inglesa 
y su Capitén general Francisco Draque, afio de 1596. 
(Acad. de la Hist. Coleccién Salazar F. 19 fol. 7) 
Relacién de la vuelta que hizo el armada inglesa, General Francisco Drak, 
al puerto de Portovelo después de 24 dias que habia partido del de Nombre 
de Dios desbaratado, y lo que para su ofensa y defensa se ejecuté nuevamente 
3 Relacién de los servicios de Don Alonso de Sotomayor. Madrid, 1620. It 
has been reprinted in Coleccién de Historiadores de Chile, Santiago, 1864, vol. V, 
with an Introduction by Diego Barros Arana from which the above facts are 
taken. 


‘Op. cit. Prologue. 
5 Op. cit., fol. 79. 
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. en Tierrafirme por el general don Alonso de Sotomayor y muerte del dicho 
Francisco. 


(Museo Naval. Coleccién Navarrete tom. XXV num. 66 afio 1596) 


The first two carry the story from Drake’s appearance in Tierrafirme 
down to his departure on 15th January 1596 from Nombre de Dios 
after the defeat of the attempt to cross the Isthmus of Panama; the 
third continues from that point to the final departure of the English 
fleet. 

That these are official reports sent by the Audiencia of Panama 
or by Sotomayor there can be little doubt. At the end of the last 
mentioned there is a note: 


“ Hllase con la relacién de la entrada que hizo el enemigo por el Puerto 
de Nombre de Dios y su desbarato en el Archivo Genl. de Indias de 
Sevilla entre los papeles traidos del de Simancas leg. 6 de Papeles diversos 


de la secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Confrontése en 23 de octubre del 
1794.” 


The second is apparently part of the identical relacién which Caro de 
Torres took for the information of His Majesty, as it concludes with 
the words 


“El General Don Alonso de Sotomayor envié la Relacién dicha al Rey 


nuestro sefior con Francisco Caro de Torres clérigo, persona que siempre 
se hall6 cerca de su persona en las ocasiones que se le ofrecieron en esta 
guerra, a los veinte y cinco de enero dicho afio de mil y quinientos y 
noventa y cinco.” (The last figure is presumably a mistake for “‘seis.’’) 


There is nothing positive in the first to show its origin, but its style 
is that of an official report; in any case it practically duplicates the 
second and there is no discrepancy between them in any matter of 
importance. It appears from the contents of both, and more 
clearly still from Caro de Torres’s Relacién as published, that there 
was a certain amount of friction between Sotomayor, who had been 
sent specially by the Viceroy of Peru as his ‘‘Teniente de Capitaén 
General” in the Province of Tierrafirme, and the Audiencia of 
Panama, who considered that the Viceroy had no jurisdiction over 
them and that they were quite capable of defending the Province 
themselves. This confidence disappeared the moment Drake 
actually arrived in American waters, and the Audiencia then 
besought Sotomayor to take over the defence, but doubtless feelings 
were still somewhat strained. The two versions of what happened 
bear internal evidence of having been written, the first by a partisan 
of the Audiencia, the second by a follower of Sotomayor, probably 
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Caro de Torres himself. There is, as has been stated above, 
nothing discrepant in the two as far as the facts go, but there is an 
unmistakable difference of attitude in relating the parts played 
respectively by the Audiencia and by Sotomayor. The first, there- 
fore, is probably the official report prepared by the Audiencia of 
events down to the departure of Drake on 15th January, written, as 
appears from the conclusion, on 21st January 1596. 

There remains the account of the first part of the expedition from 
the time it left England to its arrival in Tierrafirme, including the 
attack on the Canary Islands and on Puerto Rico, which is not 
covered by the manuscripts referred to above. For this also there 
exists a manuscript, Real Acad. de la Hist. Un cédice de varios, 
num. 2, fol. 203. It has been reprinted in J. J. Acosta y Calbo’s 
edition of Fray Ifiigo Abbad y Lasierna’s Historia de Puerto Rico, 
1866, p. 160. A copy has also found its way into the British 
Museum. It forms part of Additional Mss. No. 13,964 and bears 
the title of Relacién de lo sucedido en San Juan de Puerto Rico de las 
Indias con la Armada inglesa del cargo de Francis Draque y Juan 
Aquines a los 23 de noviembre de 1595. It has been reprinted in vol. 4 
of the Hakluyt Society’s publications along with Maynarde’s Sir 
Francis Drake his voyage 1595, an account of the same events from 
the English side. This manuscript also appears to be an official 
report, although there is nothing definite to prove that it is. 

With these four manuscripts before us, we can examine the 
statements made by Lope in the poem and see whether they repre- 
sent the facts correctly or not. The most convenient method will be 
to summarize each in turn, placing in brackets the corresponding 
verses of the poem. 

(a) The Cédice de varios. Sancho Pardo y Osorio set sail from 
La Habana on 10th March 1595 (III. 48) in the fleet commanded 
by Don Francisco Coloma conveying treasure from the Indies 
(III. 44). His vessel contained two millions in silver and gold 
(Lope says one and a half million, III. 76). On issuing from the 
Canal de Bahama in 28 degrees north latitude (III. 50) the fleet was 
struck by a storm which scattered it and compelled Sancho Pardo to 
take refuge in Puerto Rico (III. 76), whence he sent advices to 
Spain in consequence of which Don Pedro Tello was despatched with 
five frigates to escort the treasure (III. 76 and IV. 12). Don Pedro 
arrived at Puerto Rico on 13th November and brought news that on 
the way he had encountered two ships of Drake’s fleet which had got 
separated from the rest, that one had escaped but the other had been 
sunk. From the persons captured on this one, it was learned that 
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Drake was making for Puerto Rico and not direct for Nombre de 
Dios as had been supposed (IV. 13-20). Artillery was at once 
mounted at various points to command the harbour and two vessels 
were sunk to block the entrance (IV. 32-33). On the 15th a vessel 
brought news of Drake’s attack on the Canary Islands and that the 
islanders had killed 25 men of a party which had been landed to get 
water (Lope has an account of this in III. 78-87 which gives more 
details and is evidently based on some fuller report). On the 22nd 
Drake’s fleet arrived at Puerto Rico and anchored so close to the 
shore that it was exposed to the fire of the artillery and one shot 
entered the cabin where Drake was dining with some of his officers, 
swept away the table and killed one of the officers (IV. 41-43. This 
incident is also related by Maynarde, from whom it appears that the 
officer killed was Sir Nicholas Clifford). On the night of the 23rd, 
which was extremely dark, an attack was made by launches on the 
frigates in the harbour with the intention of firing them and one was 
fired, but the only result was to show up the launches and make them 
an easy target, so that the attack was beaten off with the loss of 9 or 
10 launches and more than 400 men (IV. 34-40 and 45). The 
attempt was abandoned and Drake’s fleet made off. Later some 
prisoners who had been captured by the English were sent back and 
from them it was learned that after the failure of the launch attack, 
Drake held a Council to decide whether to renew the attempt or not 
and no one voted in favour of so doing (IV. 46). 

The rest of the ms. is taken up with the motions of the fleet 
between leaving Puerto Rico and arriving at the ports of Tierrafirme, 
but as Lope does not deal with this they need not be set forth here. 

(b) Col. Salazar N. 9 fol. 154. This begins with an account of 
the receipt in Panama of news from Spain in June 1595 of the 
probable advent of Drake’s expedition and of the measures taken by 
the Audiencia. Lope does not mention these. On 10th December 
Don Alonso de Sotomayor, sent as Teniente General by the Viceroy 
of Peru, arrived in Panama with a cargo of munitions (IV. 29). On 
the 12th came news of the capture of the two English vessels by 
Pedro Tello and that the prisoners taken had under torture revealed 
Drake’s plans (IV. 15. The previous ms. said nothing about the 
torture but Lope mentions it). On the 18th the Governor of 
Cartagena, Pedro de Acufia, sent word that a frigate which was 
coming from Maracaybo had sighted the English fleet off the Cabo 
de la Vela and had been chased but had escaped (IV. 44). The 
Audiencia, which had previously demurred to Sotomayor’s appoint- 
ment, then gave way and invested him with jurisdiction throughout 
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their territories (IV. 30), with the title of Capitén General. He at 
once sent the Maestre de Campo, Jerénimo de Zuazo, to see to the 
defence of the Rio Chagre, as it was anticipated that Drake would 
try to reach Panama by that route (VIII. 58). He himself went to 
Nombre de Dios accompanied by Fernando de Ocampo (IV. 30). 
Finding Nombre de Dios incapable of defence, he instructed the 
Alcalde Mayor to do what damage he could to the English if they 
landed there and then to retire, having first collected and put in 
safety women and any possessions of value. While he was there 
news came that Drake had sacked the town of Rio de la Hacha 
(IV. 49). He then went to Puertobelo and the Rio Chagre, and the 
next part of the ms. is devoted to an account of the measures he took 
for their defence with which Lope does not deal. At dawn on 6th 
January 1596 the English fleet, consisting of 23 large vessels and 30 
launches, anchored off Nombre de Dios (IV. 56. Lope says 54 sail 
in all). On receipt of this news Sotomayor left the engineer 
Bautista Antoneli to continue the fortification of the Rio Chagre and 
himself went to the Casa de Cruces, a central point from which it 
would be easy to send troops in any direction by which the enemy 
might approach (IX. 47). He arrived there on 10th January and 
learned that the Alealde Mayor, with the troops which had been 
sent to aid him under Pedro de Quifiones (IV. 49), had retired from 
Nombre de Dios to the Venta de la Quebrada on the road to Panama; 
there they had been joined by Juan Enrfquez with a small body of 
men sent by Sotomayor from Puertobelo, and on the approach of the 
English force had burned the Venta (VII. 16) and taken up a 
position in a narrow pass through which the English must advance 
and had fortified it (VII. 11-15). With a mulatto named Amador as 
guide (IV. 70 and V. 6) the English force, consisting of 800 men 
under Sir Thomas Baskerville, attacked the pass with great vigour 
for two hours on the morning of 10th January (VIII. 30-48). Some 
managed to advance as far as the barrier of logs which had been 
thrown across the road and attempted to scale them, but were 
beaten off (VIII. 36). The attack failed and at that moment 
Capitén Agiiero arrived with a reinforcement of 30 men (VIII. 50. 
Lope puts the number at 40). As he was advancing he received a 
bullet in the right arm (VIII. 51) from a party which had been left in 
ambush while the main body retreated (VIII. 49). The English 
left 150 dead, among them two or three leaders of importance 
(VIII. 59), and carried away many more wounded. 

Sotomayor at once set out for the place and arrived late at night 
at the Venta de Pedro Cano, where he found the Maestre de Campo, 
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who had arrived at the pass after the English had retired and was on 
his way back (VIII. 58). An English prisoner who had been 
captured was also there from whom a full account of Drake’s plans 
was obtained (IX. 43). Sotomayor then went on to the pass to 
make further dispositions (IX. 47). There he found another 
reinforcement under Capitén Luis Delgado who had come from the 
Rio Chagre, but he had arrived after the fight was over (VIII. 54). 

The ms. goes on to detail further measures taken for the defence 
of Puertobelo and the Rio Chagre in case the enemy should make 
another attempt to reach Panama by either of those routes. These 
were not pertinent to Lope’s narrative and he omits them. 

A report arrived from Nombre de Dios that on the 10th Drake 
had been about to proceed to the Rio Chagre and had embarked his 
troops for this purpose when news was brought of Baskerville’s 
defeat and retreat, on which he disembarked his men and sent out 
two companies to support the retreating forces (IX. 10-11). When 
all had arrived they were at once put on board, and after burning the 
town the fleet left (IX. 12). Further details also came to hand of 
what had happened between its arrival on 6th January and de- 
parture on 15th. The negroes of Santiago del Principe had attacked 
a party sent out to get water in the Rio del Factor and had killed 
several, including a Captain persona de cualidad who was buried 
with military honours (VI. 43-62. Lope represents him as being 
Rodulfo, a nephew of Drake and a Sargento Mayor. There does not 
seem to be any foundation for this. At the end of the ms. in the Col. 
Navarrete there is a list of all the English officers who were believed 
to have been killed in the course of the expedition. No such name 
appears in it, but on the other hand there is the name of a Sargento 
Mayor, Arnal Vasqueviellt, brother of Sir Thomas Baskerville, 
and of one Angel Drak, who is described simply as “ Alférez de la 
compafifa del General Francisco Drak”’). In revenge for this, 
Drake sent a company to Santiago, which is only half a league from 
Nombre de Dios, in ten launches; the negroes however set fire to the 
launches and retired to the forest after killing a number of the 
English (VII. 40-48). When the English landed on the 6th they 
had attempted to cut off the retreat of the Spaniards by getting 
astride the road to Panama (V.6). This they tried to reach by the 
“camino de las vacas” (the Zabana mentioned by Lope in V. 1 
which, as he explains in his prefatory notes, is “prado, donde se 
apacienta el ganado de la dicha ciudad”). But Pedro de Quifiones 
detected the manceuvre and succeeded in withdrawing all his men in 
time (V. 11-18). The English captured a few of the inhabitants, 
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some of whom they let go and others escaped. (This is the founda- 
tion on which Lope builds his highly coloured narrative in V. 45-87.) 
One Ojeda, who had been in charge of the construction of the fort at 
San Juan de Lua, deserted to the English and became so intimate 
with Drake that he ate at his table (V. 7-9). The negroes of 
Santiago are specially praised for their fidelity, which had been 
doubtful, and it was known that Drake had counted on winning 
them over. (This is the basis of the episode of Drake’s embassy 
to the negroes and their rejection of his offers, VI. 15-43.) 

(c) Col. Salazar F. 19 fol. 7. This practically repeats the 
contents of the previous ms. The only additional details in it 
which are pertinent to the present enquiry are the following. The 
strength of the force sent under Pedro de Quifiones to Nombre de 
Dios was 60 men (IV. 49). Juan Enriquez is said to be a native of 
Flanders (VIII. 35). Sotomayor gave orders to the Alcalde Mayor 
of Nombre de Dios on retiring from the town to make a stand in the 
Sierra de Capira, but he did not do so because he had omitted to take 
any provisions with him and his men were starving; he retired to the 
Venta de la Quebrada direct (VI. 6 and 12, VII. 1-8). The duration 
of the fight in the pass is given as three hours and not two. The 
negroes of Santiago killed 30 men of the party sent to get water and 
among them a Sargento Mayor (VI. 43-62). 

(d) Col. Navarrete tom. XXV num. 66. When the English fleet 
left Nombre de Dios it disappeared completely and no news was 
heard of it for 24 days. Its movements were only discovered later 
from some English prisoners who were taken and from some 
Spaniards who had been captured by the English and subsequently 
released. It had been lying up under the Escudo de Veragua, an 
island some distance west of the mouth of the Rio Chagre, waiting 
for favourable winds to allow it to proceed to Nicaragua, whence the 
intention was to transport launches overland to the Pacific and to 
attack Panama from that side (IX. 62). Drake was determined to 
hazard everything in a last attempt, as he was ashamed to return 
with his purpose unfulfilled (IX. 66). But the wind remained 
unfavourable and he fell sick and the fleet returned to Puertobelo on 
7th February (IX. 64). The news of its arrival was brought to 
Panama before dawn and there was a general alarm. Sotomayor 
and the Maestre de Campo were the first to appear; a muster was 
made of all the men available and troops were despatched to the 
various points at which the enemy might attack. Diego Sudrez de 
Amaya, Alcalde Mayor of Nombre de Dios, was sent back to the pass 
he had previously defended (IX. 67-73). Next day news was 
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brought that the English had landed at Puertobelo and seized what 
they could find, which did not amount to more than a few tools and a 
little maize (X. 46). The following day a Portuguese captive 
arrived with letters from the English commander to treat for the 
ransom of the Spanish prisoners. With him as guide came Francisco 
Cano, arriero, who had been captured near Nombre de Dios. Both 
of these stated that Drake had died (X. 32. About the arriero 
Lope weaves a tragic tale of torture and heroic constancy for which 
there seems to be no foundation in fact. VI. 2-4, VII. 17-31). 
A Spanish soldier who had managed to escape from the English 
brought news that there had been a quarrel after the death of Drake 
as to who should succeed him in the command and that Baskerville 
had ultimately been chosen (X. 25-31). He added that the English 
were very much offended with Drake for his failure and so there was 
a suspicion that they had assisted to bring about his death, which 
was not solely due to illness (X. 1-16). Jer6énimo Ferrén and Juan 
Guerrel, who had been sent to Puertobelo to cut off any who landed 
from the fleet, succeeded in ambushing and killing, the former 26 and 
the latter 7 men (X. 35-42). After this, the English landed no 
more men and presently set sail to the number of 18 vessels, 9 out of 
the original 27 having been destroyed in various manners (X. 47). 
Previous to sailing they released the majority of their prisoners, 
among them Ojeda (X. 44-45). The rest of the ms. is taken up 
with a list of the principal officers whom the English lost in the 
course of the expedition. Among them is one unnamed clérigo who 
is perhaps the original of Lope’s very unflattering portrait in 
VI. 62-66. 

If the above outline of the contents of the mss. is compared with 
the poem, it will be found that, apart from purely poetical em- 
bellishments, there is nothing in the poem which is not in the mss. 
with the following exceptions: the account of Richard Hawkins’s 
expedition in Cantos II and III, which is entirely irrelevant to the 
main theme and is admittedly based on Pedro de Ofia’s poem 
Arauco Domado (vid. III. 22); the description of the attack on the 
Canary Islands, the correctness of which can be verified from the 
English narrative by Maynarde; some details of what happened to 
the other ships of Coloma’s fleet which was scattered by the storm, 
doubtless got from the same source as that which provided the 
narrative of the attack on the Canary Islands; an incident before the 
attack on the pass recorded in VIII. 28-29, which also, curiously 
enough, can be verified from Maynarde, as he himself was the 
Capitdn inglés referred to therein; a few names in VIII. 50 and 54 
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and IX. 71 of those taking part in the actions which are not to be 
found in our mss. Lope has in fact confined himself with close fidel- 
ity to the actual incidents, reproducing even small details of no im- 
portance and of little relevance to the main theme, so that there can 
be no doubt that he had these particular mss. before him when he was 
writing the poem. His only flight of real invention is in Canto V, 
where he portrays the English as acting in a most barbarous manner 
for which there does not seem to be any warrant in fact. 

In spite of this, however, a closer scrutiny of the poem shows that 
there is a certain amount of justification for Caro de Torres’s 
censure. The gravamen of the charge is that Lope 


“‘atribuyé la gloria del suceso a quien no le tocaba, quitaéndola a quien 
de derecho se le debe, como al Capitdén General, y dié este titulo a 
quien no le pertenecfa.”’ 


It is perfectly clear from the mss., even from that written on behalf 
of the Audiencia, that the credit for everything was due to Soto- 
mayor, who made all the dispositions personally; above all, it was he 
who selected the pass on the road from Nombre de Dios to Panama 
and sent Juan Enriquez there to fortify it. This was really the 
decisive move, for if Sudrez de Amaya had not found support there 
he would never, with his half-starved and utterly weary band of men, 
have been able to put up any effective resistance, or even to cut trees 
and build obstacles, as he had no tools with him, and the English 
troops must inevitably have reached Panama. Both the mss. in 
the Col. Salazar emphasise this point strongly, and N. 9 concludes 
with the words 


“‘Alumbré Dios al general para que ordenase al capitén Juan Enriquez 
que fuese al puesto de Capirilla y se fortificase allf,” 


followed by a strong eulogy of Sotomayor. In spite of the fact that 
all the principal persons who took part are mentioned by name, 
Sudrez de Amaya’s name does not appear in these two mss. and in 
them he is always referred to by his title of Alealde Mayor. Yet in 
the poem Sotomayor is mentioned only five times, and these quite 
incidentally, and the central figure is Amaya. The first words of the 
poem are 
Canto las armas y el varén famoso 
que al atrevido inglés detuvo el paso, 


and the first three octavas are entirely devoted to a eulogy of him. 
In IV. 27 he is described as Capitdén General, the phrase which so 
excites Caro de Torres’s indignation, and he is represented as being 
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the first to advise the Audiencia of Drake’s approach and to urge 
them to take measures for the defence. In VII. 11 it is he who 
fortifies the pass; Juan Enrfquez is indeed mentioned as being there 
when Amaya arrived, but it is expressly stated that he did nothing 
except under orders from Amaya. The whole of Canto VIII is 
devoted to Amaya’s prowess, and VIII. 62 attributes to him alone 
the important consequences of Baskerville’s defeat. In IX. 10 even 
Drake is portrayed as cursing the day when Amaya was born. 

What is the reason for this strange distortion of perspective which 
elevates a subordinate who, as we have seen, failed to carry out his 
orders to make a stand at Capira, into the position of a national hero 
and so unfairly denies the credit to the real organizer of victory? 
Caro de Torres gives one explanation, that Lope was ‘‘movido por la 
primera informacién.” But this is certainly not correct. As we 
have seen, Lope was working on his Jsidro during most of the year 
1596 and did not start on La Dragontea till some time in 1597, more 
than a year after the events he describes. Moreover, it is quite 
obvious from our analysis that Lope must have had the official 
reports before him, and if he knew these he can have been in no 
doubt about the relative positions and parts played by Sotomayor 
and Amaya, and if he distorted these, he did so deliberately and with 
some ulterior motive. 

What that motive may have been we can only guess. At the 
time when he was writing the poem, Lope was Secretary to the 
Marqués de Malpica, a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, through 
whom doubtless he had access to the official reports. Perhaps 
Amaya was a protégé of the marqués, who employed his Secretary 
to sing his praises. We might be able to penetrate further into the 
mystery could we find out something more about the marqués and 
about Amaya, but neither of them has left any great mark on the 
public records of the time, so far at least as I have been able to 
discover. All that is known about the former is contained in a 
brief note of La Barrera on p. 70 of his Nueva Biografta, which forms 
vol. I of the Real Academia’s edition of Lope’s works; it amounts to 
no more than a list of his names and titles and a brief genealogy, and 
even that was obtained only by consulting the archives of the 
family. As for Amaya, Caro de Torres says that after Drake’s 
expedition, he was made Governor of Cumand4, and letters written 
by him in that capacity are referred to by Ferndndez Duro,* but I 
have not been able to ascertain anything about his personal history 
or possible connection with the Marqués de Malpica or with Lope 
* Armada Espajiola, vol. III, p. 257, note 1. 
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himself. One would welcome a fuller knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case, if only for the possibility that it might exhibit 
Lope’s action in a less equivocal light. 

If the further question is asked whether the Spanish reports are 
themselves accurate, the answer is that they are corroborated in 
practically every detail by the English ones. These are to be found 
in Thomas Maynarde’s work referred to above, and as he himself 
took part in the expedition his accuracy is guaranteed, and in an 
anonymous account, also written by a member of the expedition, 
which has been published in the Hakluyt Society’s series, vol. X, p. 
226. A summary of the information from the English side will also 
be found in Julian 8. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, Longmans 
Green 1898, vol. II. The chief discrepancy is in the number of 
English who were killed and wounded in the course of the expedition, 
which is probably exaggerated in the Spanish version and certainly 
minimized in the English. On the other hand, the Spanish accounts 
supply some details which make clearer a number of obscure points 
in the English ones, and above all account in a satisfactory manner 
for the failure of the expedition, the reason for which, in view of 
Drake’s previous successes, was never very clear from the English 
narratives.’ 

Spanish epic poetry of the 16th century owes nothing to the 
national epics of the Middle Ages, which were then unknown in 
their original forms. It is a derivative art, showing little originality 
or poetic worth, for which the models were, not the great epics of 
Homer or Virgil, but later Latin works, such as Lucan’s Pharsalia 
and the De Bello Punico of Silius Italicus, and the Italian epics of 
Tasso and Ariosto. The former are the obvious inspiration of the 
epics which celebrate episodes in Spanish history, Juan Rufo’s 
Austriada, Juan de la Cueva’s Conquista de la Bética and the like, 
while Lope’s Jerusalén Conquistada derives from Tasso and his 
Hermosura de Angélica from Ariosto. It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to look for a model for La Dragontea. The poem, as we have 
seen, relates some episodes in the career of one who was at the time 
regarded as the arch-enemy of Spain and, while the actual facts are 
for the most part correctly stated, a great deal of the work is taken 
up with furious invective against Drake, and this is indeed the 
spirit which inspires the whole. The vocabulary is ransacked for 
depreciatory epithets and Drake is consistently pictured as a villain 

’ For a discussion of these points vide the present writer’s article “Some New 
«Sa Documents Dealing with Drake” in English Historical Review, January 
1934. 
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without redeeming features, a braggart, cruel, cowardly, incompe- 
tent, whose sole animating motive was greed of gold, for the 
acquisition of which he would descend to the basest devices. In 
classical Latin there is no example of such invective sustained 
throughout a long poem, but in a writer of the end of the 4th century 
there are two works of some length which deal with a similar 
situation in a very similar manner. Claudian (370-404 A.D.) has 
two poems, In Rufinum consisting of two books of 405 and 547 
hexameters respectively, and De Bello Gildonico consisting of one 
book of 526 hexameters, both directed against public enemies of the 
Roman Empire, Rufinus and Gildo respectively, whose exploits are 
described in detail, both couched in terms of the most virulent 
abuse, and both written immediately after the events to which they 
refer. That Lope was well acquainted with the works of Claudian 
is certain. He is said to have translated the De Raptu Proserpinae 
at the age of 12 and, as I have shown elsewhere,’ he frequently 
refers to other poems of his in the Isidro and the Jerusalén. 

But in addition to this general similarity of theme and treatment 
there are resemblances in detail. 

In the Preface to Book I of In Rufinum Claudian compares 
Rufinus to the great serpent Pytho, whose slaughter by Apollo 
cleansed the world from a foul pestilence. In La Dragontea Drake is 
called ‘‘Pythén de Phebo” and throughout the poem—as the title 
implies—he is referred to as the dragon—the classical dragon, i.e. 
a great snake and not the scaly and winged monster of mediaeval 
legend—and his death as an act of cleansing. 

In Book I. 25 ff. there is a gathering of the infernal powers, 
Discord, mother of War, Hunger, Age, Disease, Envy, Sorrow, Fear, 
Rashness, Luxury, Want and Avarice who decide that the best 
means of wreaking vengeance on the world is to incite Rufinus to 
make himself master of the Roman Empire, and accordingly Megezra 
visits him and works on his cupidity. In Canto I of La Dragontea 
Codicia in the same manner stirs up Drake to plan his expedition 
and in Canto II calls an assembly of infernal powers, Discord, War, 
Cruelty, Vengeance, Confusion, Deceit, Liberty, Greed and Heresy, 
and they approve the action she has taken. The specific reason 
given is that in the one case Honorius and in the other Philip II had 
brought back the golden age, to the detriment of the powers of evil. 

Rufinus is represented as insatiable in his greed which not all the 
gold of Tagus and Pactolus could content (I. 102), and Codicia 
closes her harangue to Drake with the words 


8 “Lope de Vega’s Knowledge of Classical Literature.’ Bulletin Hispanique, 
XXXVIII, Oct.—Dec. 1936. 
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al oro, al oro, Draque, 
si hay tanto que la tuya (codicia) aplaque. 
(Canto I. 78) 


In comparison with Rufinus’s cruelty the steeds of Diomede were 
gentle (I. 254) and Drake is also likened to Diomedes (Canto I. 66). 

Stilicho alone had the courage to withstand Rufinus (I. 260) and 
much of the poem is devoted to praise of his untiring valour. 
Similarly Sudrez de Amaya is the only one who 


en la furia mayor de su discurso 
detuvo como rémora su curso. (Canto I. 1) 


and he also is the subject of many panegyrics. 
The people groan under the tyranny of Rufinus and exclaim 


quonam usque feremus 
exitiale iugum? durae quis terminus unquam 
sortis erit? (II. 88) 


and in La Dragontea they cry out 


Hasta cuando las armas llevaremos 
por el gobierno deste vil Francisco 
sobre nuestras cervices levantadas? (Canto X. 4) 


The De Bello Gildonico yields only two parallels, but one of them 
is most important. Oppressed by the uprising of Gildo, Rome and 
Africa approach the throne of Jove (line 17 ff.) to complain of his 
ravages and to appeal for help, which is granted to them. In La 
Dragontea Canto I. 7 ff., Religion with her daughters Rome, Spain 
and America appear before the throne of God on a similar errand and 
with equally fortunate results. The other is not so striking, as 
similar passages can be found elsewhere, but the fact that it is found 
also in Claudian strengthens our supposition. In lines 427 ff. 
Stilicho harangues his men before the battle against Gildo, exhorting 
them not to fear the Moors, who composed his army, because they 
are cowardly and undisciplined, and in similar circumstances before 
the battle in the pass against the English under Baskerville, Sudrez 
de Amaya delivers an address to his men on somewhat the same 
lines, though the details of the discourse are different. 

Taking all these various points into consideration, it seems not 
unreasonable to conclude that Lope had these two poems of Claudian 
in mind when he wrote La Dragontea and the value of them is not 
dissimilar; all three are good examples of historical narration and 
vigorous invective, but none of them is great poetry either in 
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conception or in execution, though in all there are felicitous touches 
here and there. Lope’s poem has deservedly sunk into oblivion, but 
it has an interest, especially for those of English speech, as giving a 
picture from the enemy side of one of England’s popular heroes. 
It is not flattering and it may be doubted whether it represented 
even in its own day the feeling of Spaniards who had more intimate 
knowledge of its subject than Lope. Caro de Torres at least had a 
higher opinion of Drake, for he says: 


“Le sobrevino una calentura que le maté, llegando la armada a la boca 
del rio de Chagre, famoso por haber muerto en él un tan gran marinero, 
que aunque su profesién no habfa sido de soldado, vino a ser Capitén 
General de su Reina y tuvo muy honrosos cargos, siendo uno de los 
sefialados hombres que ha habido en el mundo de su profesién, y teniendo 
tanta dicha era muy cortés y discreto con los rendidos y muy afable, . . . 


con gran humanidad y cortesia, virtud que no puede dejar de ser loada, 
aunque sea en los enemigos.” ® 


This is a pleasant tribute from a courteous enemy and it is supported 
by the verdict of the impartial historian Herrera, who describes him 
as ‘‘de dnimo noble y condicién afable.” ” 


A. K. JAMESON 
University of London 
® Op. cit., fol. 73. 


10 Tercera Parte de la Historia General del Mundo, Madrid, 1612. Book XII, 
chap. 1. 
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THE PROSE THEBES AND THE GENERAL ESTORIA: 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE ALPHONSINE 
METHOD OF USING SOURCE 
MATERIAL 


E most important aspects of the method employed by Alfonso 

X and his collaborators in using materials from other works 
for the compilation of the General Estoria have been outlined by 
Professor A. G. Solalinde.t These aspects are: the choice and 
evaluation of the source to be followed; the comparison of the facts 
given in that source with the knowledge gained from other sources; 
the addition of pertinent material from these other sources; and, 
finally, the independent amplifications of the source, both stylistic 
and factual. As characteristics of the alphonsine method, these 
aspects may be illustrated within the limits of a division of the 
unpublished Second Part of the General Estoria, the Estoria de 
Tebas, which has as its principal source the Old French Prose 
Redaction of the epic Roman de Thébes.2 By means of quotations 
and parallel passages of source and text, we shall discuss each 
aspect in order to show the nature and extent of the use of the 
French source by the Spanish collaborators. 

Alfonso X and his collaborators knew of two possible sources 
for the story of Thebes: the French Prose Redaction of Thebes, 
which they ultimately chose as their source; and Statius’ Thebaid. 
A passage from an early chapter of the Second Part * of the General 
Estoria indicates their acquaintance with Statius’ Thebaid: 


“‘ Agora dexamos aqui la razon de Cadmo e dela cibdat de Thebas, ca 
adelant uos contaremos ende muncho mas fasta que uerna la razon & 
Ethiocles e a Pollinices, que fueron hermanos, e fijos de so hermano ¢ 
herederos daquel reyno de Thebas, sobre que ouieron alidiar amos en uno 
e fueron destruydos ellos ¢ la tierra, e partudo el sennorio del reyno, dont 
fizo despues Estacio en latin por uiessos un grant libro desta estoria, 
cuemos uos lo contaremos otrossi adelant en so logar.” 

1 General Estoria. Primera Parte. Madrid, 1930, pp. xvii-xviii. 
2 See our previous discussion of source in Hispanic Review, IV, 264-271. 

* Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, ms. 10236, f. 58 rb. This manuscript known 
as K is the source of all our quotations from the Spanish. 
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The exact reasons why the French Prose Thebes was preferred to 
Statius’ T’hebaid are not known, but we infer that an evaluation of 
the two was made before the former was chosen. A brief com- 
parison of the two works suggests to us several reasons that may 
have led to the decision of King Alfonso and his collaborators. 
First of all, the length of the two versions must be considered as a 
possibility. Statius’ Thebaid was very much longer than the French 
Prose Thebes. Second, the material contained in the two differed 
in one important respect: Statius did not include the story of 
Oedipus in the Thebaid but began directly with the quarrel between 
Oedipus’ sons, Eteocles and Polynices, for the vacant throne of 
Thebes. The story of Oedipus, however, occupied an important 
place in the Prose Thebes and it was a mention of Oedipus in 
St. Jerome’s Chronicle of Eusebius‘ that inspired the inclusion of 
Theban material in the General Estoria. Third, the highly figurative 
style of Statius’ verse was not in keeping with the usual factual 
presentation of the General Estoria, while the desired factual 
rendering was present in the Prose Thebes. Last, the Prose Thebes 
may have possessed an atmosphere of modernity that appealed to 
Alfonso X* or to his collaborators, for it was a recent work,® 
probably a part of a universal history ’ similar in nature and purpose 
to the one which they were compiling, and a work that was written 
in a modern language which possessed a close similarity to their own. 

Once Alfonso X and his redactors had settled upon the French 
Prose Thebes as the source to be followed in their own treatment 
of Theban material, they followed that source so closely that the 
Estoria de Tebas today could almost be considered as valuable as 
another manuscript of the French Prose Thebes itself. The passage 


which follows is an example of this relatively close rendering of 
the French: 


‘ Alfonso’s collaborators were using this work as a chronological guide when 
they reached the story of Thebes. For quotations from this work to show its 
importance in this study, see article in Hispanic Review mentioned in footnote 2. 

5 The king chose the source to be followed. See General Estoria I, p. xxi. 
This same modernity caused the alphonsine redactors to attempt to conceal their 
source on at least one occasion. See A. G. Solalinde: El Juicio de Paris, etc. 
RFE, XV, p. 35. In the Estoria de Tebas there is no such attempt to conceal 
source. 

* The Prose Thebes was written in approximately 1230 and the Estoria de — 
Tebas was written within the period 1272-1280. See Roman de Thebes, ed. 
Constans, Paris, 1890, vol. 2, p. exxxviii and General Estoria I, pp. xxii-xxiii. 

7 See Constans, op. cit., vol. 2, p. exxxv and footnote 3. 
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I A Description of the Sphinx 


Prose Redaction of Thébes 
Bibliothéque Nationale fr. 20126 
f. 50vb 
Adone 
se departi Eduppus de Phoces 
et se mist a la uoie uers 
Thebes porce que 
Appolo li auoit dit 
que la orroit il 
noueles de son pere et de 
sa mere. 


Il nala mie le droiturier chemin 
einz ala par deuers la mer delez 
une montaigne ou habitoit uns 
monstres 

de merueilleuse meniere et 

uos dirai ce que li actor en 
content: 

ele auoit cors de lion et 

pies et ongles, et 

des les arz en amont auoit 

cors et uisaige de 

damoisele merueilleus et cruel. 
Ceste beste auoit si la 
monteigne effree par sa cruaute et 
toute la terre selonc la marinne 
quil ni osoit aler nule creature. 
Cil de la contree lapeloient Spin. 


Qant aucuns hom 

passoit par enqui que > 

ne sen donoit garde 

puis li uenoit au deuant an 
la uoie et il li demendoit 
une deuinnaille, 
et se cil cui il la demandoit 
ne la pooit dire, la beste 

li coroit tantost sus et 

lou deuouroit et sil auenist 
chose que cil la deuinaille 


Estoria de Tebas 
General Estoria II, f. 252rb-va 


Fecho esto en aquel castiello 
de Foces, salio dalli el infant 
Edippo, e fue su carrera pora 
Thebas por razon dela respuesta 
5 que auemos dicha quel diera el 
so dios, Apollo, que alli aurie 
nueuas ciertas de so padre e de 
su madre. 
Et assi como comengo ayr su 
10 carrera non fue derecho mas 
desuiosse contra la mar a una 
montanna o estaua aquel 
bestiglo que dixiemos. Et era esse 
bestiglo muy marauilloso 
15 e diremos 
quanto: 
que auie el cuerpo de leon, et 
pies et unnas 
de lagarto, 
20 et el cuello e la cara de 
donzella marauillosa e cruel. 
Aquesta bestia tal que estaua en 
aquella montanna era muy mala de 
guisa que toda la tierra le auien 
25 miedo. 
Et llamauan la Spin. 
Et ninguno non osaua acostar se 
do ella era et dizen que, 
quando acaescie que algun omne 
30 passaua por alli e 
se non guardaua daquel bestiglo 
que uinie ala carrera all omne, 
et fazie le 
una demanda, 
35 e si ge la non soltaua bien 
esse omne que passaua camino, 
quel mataua e 
fazie le piegas, 
e si bien gelo 
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li seust dire ne sorre il 40 soltaua non 
la poist ocirre sil vousist le mataua nin 
que ia ne se meust la beste. se le mostraua si non que se pa- 
raua tras alguna cosa que la non 
uiesse e faziel su demanda, e¢ si 
45 se ella pagaua dela soltura, ca- 
llaua se, e estaua se alli que non 
parescie, ¢ si non, salie, e ma- 
taual, et faziel como auemos dicho, 
et temien la por esto todas aque- 
50 Ilas tierras. Et al qui le res- 
pondio de que se ella pagaua yua 
se € non se mostraua mas. 


This selection shows that the Spanish collaborators attempted 
to reproduce their source faithfully. They took minor liberties 
denied to modern translators by modifying statements (lines 1-3, 
15, 22-25, 32), by omissions (lines 15, 16), and by a change in order 
of presentation (lines 27-28, which correspond to the French of 
line 25). They committed three mistakes, which proved to be 
important, in their interpretation of their source: des les arz/ de 
lagarto (line 19); cors/ cuello (line 20); and meust/ mostraua (line 42). 
The first of these grew probably out of a belief that the words 
pies et ongles (line 18), which in the French belong with lion, were 
parts of a new animal which they interpreted as lagarto. The 
second error may be merely a careless reading of the word cors as 
col, or it may represent a conscious attempt on the part of the 
scribes to correct what they erroneously believed a mistake. After 
all, the French had already discussed the cors of this strange animal 
(line 17) and this new mention was to them clearly an error. The 
last mistake caused an unnecessary expansion of the French. The 
word meust suggested the Spanish verb mostrar, and it was rendered 
mostraua. Having introduced this new element into the description 
of the Sphinx, the collaborators realized that an explanation was 
necessary and this unwarranted expansion corresponds to lines 
42-53 of this selection. Elsewhere in the Estoria de Tebas, we find 
mistakes similar to these. We give as examples: wos cointiez/ te 
connoces; lapareillerent/ fablaron; uweneor/ uenir; and mostrer/ 
amonestar.* The relatively few mistakes that appear in the Spanish 
version of Thebes are almost exclusively the result of careless and 


® Cors is correctly rendered cuerpo in line 17. 
® These errors are found on fs. 250 ra, 271rb, 255vb, and 259vb. 
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hasty interpretations of French words which suggest but do not 
mean the words the collaborators set down in the Spanish. 

With the words dizen que (line 28), the source is quoted directly. 
This direct citation of source is met quite frequently in the course 
of the Estoria de Tebas. These citations, which help us to identify 
the source, are the only consistent approximations to present-day 
translations in the work, for in them the collaborators made a 
definite attempt to reproduce exactly the statements of their 
French source. Their reasons for doing this are not always ap- 
parent, since in many cases the citation appears to be nothing more 
than a characteristic of medieval compilatory style,’ a tag inserted 
for no particular reason. Occasionally, however, in these citations 
the collaborators stressed a definite bit of detail found in their 
source, such as an unfamiliar name, the description of an animal, 
a religious observation, a reference to their own times, or a number. 

Aside from minor omissions and slight transpositions, the 
Spanish redactors showed considerable respect for their source. 
They preserved the framework of their source and, throughout the 
entire work as in our selection I, they kept within the sense of the 
original. However, in spite of this respect, they did not follow the 
Prose Thebes blindly. Scarcely had they begun to draw upon their 
source for the story of Thebes when they came upon an error in 
the lineage of King Cadmus as presented in the French: 


“Li rois Cadmus qui premiers fondi Thebes ot .ij. filz qui apres lui 
tindrent la terre. Li uns ot non Athamas et li autres Penteus et apres 
ceus regna Laius qui estoit de lor lignies.” (f. 50ra) 


The Spanish collaborators wrote: 


“El rey Cadmo de Egipto poblo a Thebas de Grecia e fue el primero 
rey que reyno alli, e ouo sus herederos que reynaron y. E dize en la 
estoria frangesa que ouo dos fijos, mas non fue assi ca los fijos que ell e la 
reyna Hermiones fizieron las quatro fijas fueron de que auemos dicho ante 
desto en esta estoria enlas razones del rey Cadmo. Aquellos dos que dize 
essa estoria, Athamas e Pentheo, que fueron fijos del rey Cadmo non lo 
fueron, mas fue Athamas so yerno, e marido dela infant Yno, fija desse 
rey Cadmo. Et Pentheo, su nieto, fue dela reyna Agaue, su fija otrossi 
desse rey Cadmo e dela reyna Hermione. Et pero que nin uinien del 
linnaie por linna, reynaron en Thebas despues del rey Cadmo. Et enpos 
estos, assi como dize essa estoria del frances, reyno y el rey Layo, mas assi 
como cuentan Eusebio e Jheronimo, e Ouidio en el libro mayor suyo 
que ell rey Amphion e la reyna Niobe reynaron y ante que el rey Layo. 


1° See Amos: Early Theories of Translation, New York, 1920, pp. 19-26. 
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Despues reyno el rey Layo en pos estos por que era de su linnaie.” 
(f. 249rb-249va) 


The Spanish redactors’ treatment of this error illustrates two 
more aspects of the alphonsine method of using sources, namely: 
the comparison of the facts given by the chosen source with knowl- 
edge obtained from other sources; and the addition of pertinent 
material from these other sources. First, the redactors recalled 
previous discussions of Cadmus in the General Estoria itself. 
Having corrected the error, they added pertinent material, the 
names of Theban rulers not given by the source at hand. This 
pertinent material came from St. Jerome’s Chronicle of Eusebius * 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” 

Additional use of collateral sources appears in the detailed 
computations of time which accompany each new division of the 
General Estoria.* The Prose Thebes merely placed the destruction 
of Thebes four hundred years before the founding of Rome. Ap- 
parently, this statement appeared unreliable to the collaborators, 
for they disregarded it and substituted for it a very lengthy series 
of computations of their own. The origins of these chronological 
computations are obscure although possible sources are the Vulgate, 
Eusebius and St. Jerome, and Godfrey of Viterbo.'® 


1 The discussions of Cadmus and his descendants are found intermittently 
in General Estoria II from f. 41ra to f. 178rb. Two specific statements to which 
the collaborators may have referred are: “Et ouo el rey Cadmo en esta reyna 
Hermione, fija de Uenus et de Mars, segunt diz Ouidio, estas quatro fijas: Antonoe, 
Yno, Agaue et Semele.” (f. 107ra); and “Anthonoe . . . caso con el rey Aristheo 
... Agaue ... caso la el rey Cadmo . . . con Echion . . . Et fizo del Agaue 
fijas e fijos mas pero non fallamos nombre de ninguno sinon del uno delos et a 
aquel dixieron Pentheo . .. A Ino . . . casaron la con Athamas . . . Semele 
. . . Salio donzella . . . muy fermosa e pagosse muncho della el rey Juppiter e 
touo la.” (fs. 107vb-108ra) 

2 Ed. J. K. Fotheringham, London, 1923; pp. 73, 19; 77, 21; and 83, 1. 
These are references to Amphion as king of Thebes. 

8 The reference to both Amphion and Niobe as rulers in Thebes is found in 
Book VI, lines 146-312, which treat of the familiar story of the destruction of 
Niobe’s children. 

“ E.g.: Part I, 265-270 and 595-596. 

16 Two separate systems of calculating the dates of events are used at the 
close of the Estoria de Tebas. The first, known as “los hebreos,” is probably a 
system based on a combination of the Vulgate and Eusebius and St. Jerome. 
The other, known as “los setaenta transladadores,” could have come from the 
computations in Godfrey of Viterbo’s Pantheon, which often mentions “septua- 
ginta interpretes.”’ (e.g.: ed. Ratisbon, 1726; pp. 63, 67, etc.) 
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There is also reason to believe that the collaborators made use 
of a genealogical work, since there are several names of characters 
in the Estoria de Tebas that cannot be traced to either Statius, the 
Roman de Thébes or the Prose Redaction. These names are: 
Alemaeon, the son of Amphiaraus; Danaus, king of Argos; and 
Toxeus and Plexippus, the brothers of Tydeus. The names may 
have been taken from an unidentified and possibly a lost genealogical 
work used frequently in the General Estoria and referred to as 
El libro de las generationes de los gentiles.'* 

These supplementary sources are of so little importance in the 
Estoria de Tebas as a whole that we cannot blame the redactors for 
not admitting their dependence more exactly than they did. At 
the conclusion of the Estoria de Tebas, they wrote: 


“Et lo que fasta aqui es ende dicho contamos lo nos segunt lo fallamos 
en la estoria del lenguage franges e en otras.” (f. 292vb) 


The independent amplifications made by Alfonso’s collaborators 
constitute the remaining important characteristic of their method 
of using their French source. These amplifications were both 
stylistic and factual although the former was of small importance. 
The style of the French version was comparatively easy for Alfonso’s 


collaborators to reproduce in the Estoria de Tebas. Both works 
were unadorned accounts of what they and their contemporaries 
considered historical events. Both works formed parts of larger 
compilations. Their authors shared an interest in genealogy, 
customs, animals, chronology, as well as in the events related. 
Both works were written in the same factual style and in both 
cases the authors had the custom of referring to their own opinions 
and doubts, as well as to the plan of their work, while they were 
relating the story. These similarities were such as to cause the 
Spanish redactors to leave the manner of presentation almost 
wholly unmodified. There was only one important change made, 
a change which grew from a desire to enliven the presentation. 
This was the frequent substitution of direct for indirect discourse. 
The following selection (lines 8-15) is an example of this procedure: 
16 Part I, 601615, 634531, ete. 
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se correca & .j. suen 
compaignon et tant alerent 
les paroles que 

cil li dist et demanda 
porcoi il se faisoit si 
orgueilleus. 


Eduppus li dist 

porce quil le uoloit 

et deuoit faire, 

et cil li dist tantost: 
“Ne le faites mie, etc. 


Prose Thebes 
fs. 60va—vb 


Qant uindrent a la matinee 


il distrent 

cui il porroient enuoier ou 
mesaige por parler au roi 
Adrastus et a Pollinices de 
ceste chose. 
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II Ocdipus’ Haughtiness 


We have already seen examples of factual amplifications taken 
from other sources in the addition of the names of the Theban 
kings and in the computations of time. Our last selection illus- 
trates independent factual amplifications: 


III Queen Jocasta Visits the Enemy Camp 


Prose Thebes Estoria de Tebas 
f. 50ra f. 249vb 
Tant ala la chose que Eduppus Tanto andudo el fecho de Edippo 
qui estoit granz et fiers 


en esta guisa yl non podian ya 
sofrir los otros donzeles de grant 
guisa que eran en casa del rey que 
5 uno dellos ouo palauras con el un 

dia ¢ uaraiaron ¢ uinieron a seer 
sannudos ell uno contra el otro 
e dixol aquel donzel: “‘ Edippo, 
jpor que eres assi soberuio?, ca 

10 nin te esta bien nin tengo que 
fazes y de tu pro.” 
Respondiol Edippo, e dixol: 
“‘Fago lo por que lo quiero fazer 
assi, e que e debdo.” 

15 Dixol ell otro: 

“Non lo fagas, etc. 


Estoria de Tebas 
fs. 283rb-284ra 


Passo aquel dia en que este acuerdo 
tomaron con el rey Ethiocles la 
reyna ¢ los ricos omnes, e passo 
otrossi la noche desse dia. 

5 Ala mannana, desque amanes¢io e 
fue ya de dia, uinieron otra uez 
la reyna e los ricos omnes al rey 
e, sobrel acuerdo dela pleytesia 
que auien tomada ante noche, uinien 

10 a librar quien yrie con esta pleytesia. 


Et desque fablaron en esto nombraron 


15 algunos delos ricos omnes que fuessen 
con ella. 
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Li baron sescuserent Et los ricos onbres escusaron se 
quil niroient mie. quanto pudieron e que non yrien alla, 
ca tenien que serien embargados de 
20 Pollinices por el omenaie que 
fizieron e refusaron de yr alla. Et 
La reine lor la reyna Jocasta, quando uio que non 
auie y quien fuesse con aquella 
mandaderia e pleytesia, queriendo de- 
25 partir aquel mal entre sus fijos, 
dist, qui moult estoit saige, dixo assi: ‘Pues que entre uos non 


quil ne a quien uaya en esta mandaderia, non 
sairassent mie entraus ayades ende cuedado, ca esta pleytesia 
que ele iroit ou mesaige yo la quiero traer.”” Et era la reyna 

30 Jocasta, assi como cuenta la estoria, 
entre li et reyna sabia, e tomo sus fijas amas 
Antigone et Ysmeine, ses .ij. Antigone et a Ysmene, et cuenta otrossi 
filles qui moult estoient la estoria que eran estas dos infantes muy 
saiges et entendudas e muy sabias duennas e muy 
cortoises. 35 corteses e ensennadas, ¢ guisosse con ellas 


pora yr todas tres al rey Adrastro e a 
Pollinices, so fijo. 


A ce Et los ricos omnes, quando la reyna 
sacorderent tuit li baron, esto quiso, touieron que auien librado 
car ele estoit mere a lun 40 algo, ca era ella madre de amos 

et a lautre e que de amas partes la aurien grant 


uerguenga e que farien por ella mas 

que por otro, demas que era ella 

reyna del reyno e sennora como quier 
45 que sos fijos andauan en aquella 


si feroit plus tost contienda, e que ella farie entender 
a Pollinices meior que otro a Pollinices, so fijo, 
raison entendre. la razon e la pleitesia e el fijo 


otrossi que la oyrie meior que a otro. 
50 La regna e sus fijas guisaron se lo 
mas apuesta mientre que ellas pudieron, 
assi como conuenie pora yr atal logar, 
Lors monterent les dames et et subieron en sos cauallos e 
uinrent en lost des griex uinieron ala hueste delos griegos 
55 desso uagar passo e muy manssa mientre 
e fizo lo la regna saber dantes a 
Pollinices. Et Pollinices quando lo 
sopo plogol mucho por ello e salio la a 
rescebir al cabo dela hueste, et lle- 
60 uola a su posada e fizo lo luego saber 
al rey Adrastro e desi sopieron lo por 


ly 


ou en lor fist grant ioie. 
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toda la huest e fue muy grant el gozo 

que ende ouieron e muy grant el alegria 

que todos fizieron por ello, asmando 

65 que por uentura que por alli se estaiarie 
el mal de amas las partes. 


Pollinices baisa sa mere E beso estonces Pollinices asu madre 
et ses .ij. serors que grant e a sus hermanas por el luengo 

tens auoit quil nes auoit tiempo que las non auie 

ueues. 70 uistas. Et por ondra del rey Adrastro 


touo Pollinices por bien quel fuesse 
uer su madre ante que el uiniesse a 
ella e caualgaron luego e fueron se 
Au tref le roi Adrastus ou pora la tienda del et alli descendio 
la reine fu descendue 75 la reyna e salio el rey a rescebir la 
e entraron ala tienda e souieron fa- 
blando de luego de so rescebimiento e 
sus razones unas ¢ otras. Et alli 


uinrent uinieron luego los reyes e los cuendes 
80 que eran con el rey Adrastro e los otros 

li haut baron de lost par altos onbres dela hueste a uer ala - 

aus ueoir reyna é asus fijas de quien cuenta la 

que mout estoient beles. estoria que eran muy fermosas duennas 


e auien todos muy grant sabor delas uer, 
85 lo uno por la nobleza dellas, lo al 

pora aprender y los affeytes delas due- 

nnas dessa tierra e saber la su fermo- 

sura. Et otrossi por el debdo que 

auien con Pollinices por cuya razon eran 
90 todos alli ayuntados e que librarien ellas 

y algo por que todo se pusiesse bien. 


The amplifications seen in the Spanish version of Thebes, which 
is approximately three times the length of its French source, 
provide a way for us to reconstruct the mental attitudes and inter- 
ests of those collaborators who worked in the Royal Scriptorium of 
King Alfonso X of Spain. The largest group of independent 
amplifications made by these collaborators concerned references to 
royalty and nobility. Whenever their source mentioned a king, 
a queen, a noble gathering, or some feature of courtly life, it inspired 
the collaborators to expand the bare details of the original into a 
vivid picture. They added details, at times very lengthy, con- 
cerning courtly manners and procedure, kings, nobles, noblesse 
oblige, and the like. In this tendency we glimpse their interest in 
the life of their patron and his courtiers as well as their desire to 
instruct their readers concerning royalty and royal procedure. We 
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note in the passage given above how carefully the collaborators 
described the preparations for the trip of Queen Jocasta and her 
daughters to the enemy camp (lines 50-53). They caused the 
three women to notify Polynices of their arrival in advance and he, 
in turn, notified King Adrastus, but out of respect for the sovereign 
he had his mother go first to the king to do him honor (lines 56-57, 
60-61, 70-73). The nobility of the royal visitors as well as their 
exotic beauty brought the nobles rushing to King Adrastus’ tent 
(lines 85-88). 

Similarly elsewhere in the story the collaborators added refer- 
ences to the noble blood of kings,!” to their power of knowing the 
acts of other kings even though they were far away,” and to the 
king’s council with his nobles before making a decision. In such a 
council the king was to heed the advice of his nobles. A king never 
was to allow his grief to be seen lest he make his guests uncom- 
fortable and this grief was to be overcome by a sense of noblesse 
oblige. Tydeus in the very midst of a fiery challenge to King 
Eteocles was made to apologize for the liberty he took in moving 
closer to that king than was the custom in courtly procedure. The 
collaborators used their references to nobility and decorum to 
increase the effectiveness of a description of a thirsty army’s rush 
to a river bank. In this rush, according to the Spanish redactors, 
all respect for rank was forgotten and even knights drank excessively 
of the water. ; 

The Spanish redactors kept the nature of their audience steadily 
before them. They realized that they were writing in the ver- 
nacular, and, consequently, throughout the entire General Estoria 
etymologies and explanations of unfamiliar words and names were 
carefully provided. In the comparatively short space of the 
Estoria de Tebas one such etymological amplification, that of the 
name Oedipus, was given.'® Perhaps their realization that they 
were writing for people who were not familiar with Latin and, 
therefore, of a lower class intellectually caused them to take pains 

a7“ . . la sangre una era e noble como de reyes, . . .” (f. 260vb) As we 


discuss amplifications not present in our selections, we shall endeavor to cite 
passages that illustrate our statements. However, this is not always possible 


in the short space of a footnote and, consequently, all amplifications are not 


illustrated. 

18 “ca los reyes mucho saben las faziendas de los otros reyes, maguer que 
moran aluenne unos de otros.” (f. 260va) 

19 “ # por quel fallaron los pies foradados, e dize el griego pos por pies, pusol 
nombre Edippo que quiere dezir en el lenguaie de Castiella tanto como foradado 
© llagado en los pies.’’ (f. 249ra) 
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to make their writings both attractive and profitable by explaining 
the reasons for the actions of their characters. Frequently these 
reasons can easily be deduced from the story, but nevertheless in 
their deliberate and patient rendering the redactors always stated 
them clearly. In selection III they supplied the reasons why the 
nobles of Thebes refused to go to Polynices with the proposal for 
peace (lines 19-21). Likewise they supplied reasons why Queen 
Jocasta was an excellent choice for the peace mission (lines 41-46, 
49). Other examples of this tendency are frequently found in the 
Estoria de Tebas. They gave Oedipus’ reasons for not fearing the 
Sphinx. They had Oedipus tell the Theban nobles of his victory 
over the Sphinx in order to explain how the news became known, 
a bit of detail the French compiler had overlooked. They were 
dissatisfied with King Adrastus’ fear of being swallowed alive by 
the earth, which had been the fate of his adviser, Amphiaraus, and 
when the French version explained the king’s desire to leave the 
siege because of this fear the Spanish redactors provided a better 
reason, the exhausted provisions of his army. 

The tragic Queen Jocasta, who married her own son, the mur- 
derer of his father, received a more extensive treatment at the hands 
of the authors of the Spanish version. In selection III, she was 
given more life by changing her words from indirect to direct 
discourse (lines 26-29). Earlier in the Estoria de Tebas, she was 
made to suffer an internal struggle between a love for her baby 
and a love for her husband. She sent this baby to her husband to 
move him to pity. Later at the time when she identified Oedipus, 
her new husband, as her son and the murderer of her former husband 
the Spanish redactors extended her grief beyond what they found 
in the French. Her advice to her stubborn son, Eteocles, was 
extended to include her own personal opinions concerning the 
outcome of his stubbornness. 

Finally, a miscellaneous group of amplifications brings details 
about the astrological calculations which led to the diviners’ 
prophecy of Oedipus’ fate, the description of the turbid water as 
the thirsty army drank, and the very medieval detail which illus- 
trated Tydeus’ great strength: he mounted his horse unassisted 
although in full armor.” 

By means of their amplifications, which always show a respect 
for the framework of the French source, the collaborators clarified 


20“ | . e metio el pie en la estriuera, e sin toda otra ayuda, salto con todas 


sos armas en so cauallo muy ligera mientre, e tod esto antel rey Adrastro.” (f. 
263vb) 
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and corrected the material of their source, completed the description 
of a striking scene or character, added pertinent details from their 
own experience, or presented a new interpretation, thus providing 
a more animated and a more profitable reading for their audience. 

As the many sources of the General Estoria become known and 
as additional studies of their use by Alfonso X and his collaborators 
are made, we shall better be able to reconstruct not only the mental 
attitudes of those thirteenth-century intellectuals that gathered 
around Alfonso el Sabio but also the ideology of an important age 
in the history of Spanish civilization. 

LAWRENCE B. KiIppLE 
University of New Mexico 


NOTES ON WHITMAN IN SPANISH AMERICA 


ie was Ferguson who said with respect to Whitman in Spain, 
“Walt Whitman enjoys the somewhat dubious distinction of 
being apparently more talked about than read.” ! Certain it is 
that the critical articles on Whitman and the numerous references 
to him greatly outnumber the translations of his verse that have 
appeared thus far in the Spanish tongue. Walt Whitman is not a 
popular poet; he never will attain the widespread recognition that is 
Poe’s throughout the Spanish world. “‘The Raven’’—to say 
nothing of ‘The Bells,” ‘Annabel Lee,” and ‘“ Ulalume”— 
become quite as much a part of Spanish-American literature as 
Hugo’s “La priére pour tous,” so well known is it in translation, so 
often has it been imitated, and so greatly has it influenced Hispanic 
poetry of the past half-century.2 Not only as a poet but also as a 
cuentista, has Poe appealed to the masses—Poe, the most aristocratic 
of our bards. Whitman, “el gran demécrata’’ and the “santo 
laico del calendario republicano,” must ever appeal to the select 
few who are keenly sensitive to the deeper rhythms and to the lofty 
purpose of his verse. The “good, grey poet,” although universal 
in spirit and in theme, lacks the universality of appeal of ‘‘el gran 
Edgardo,” and this is especially true in Spanish America where 
the true democratic spirit is wanting, where the prevailing note is 
essentially romantic, and where the Gallic influence is still all too 
strong. 

Poe and Whitman were recognized almost simultaneously as 
leading poets of the new verse. But the former was already famous 
for his tales, and as a poet he came championed by Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, and Mallarmé; furthermore, he was presented immediately 
and directly to the Spanish world through the classic version of 
“The Raven” by Pérez Bonalde (1887) and the commendable 
translation of ‘‘The Bells” by Domingo Estrada (71889). On the 
other hand, Whitman—unheralded, alone, and only through the 
medium of the English tongue—even though acclaimed as early as 
Poe, was neither translated nor accepted until the markedly French 

1 American Literature in Spain, New York, Columbia University Press, 1916, 

. 170. 
¢ 2See my article “‘The Raven’ in Spanish America,” The Spanish Review, 
Vol. I, no. 2, 1934, pp. 52-56. 
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phase of the Modernista Movement had yielded to the fuller 
blossoming of Cantos de vida y esperanza and Alma América in the 
opening years of the present century. Poe’s versification and 
theories served as an answer to those poets who sought the musical 
and the exotic, an escape from the present into the mystic realms 
of “Ulalume.” Whitman came to the fore as a serious contender’ 
for Poe’s exalted position only when the poetic tide receded from 
the heights of Modernista virtuosity and poets awakened once 
again to the serious import of their mission. Poe will ever remain 
the popular bard; he still continues to exert considerable influence 
over the Spanish-American poets, but his supremacy in the past 
twenty-five years has been consistently threatened by the signal 
homage paid Whitman by the younger poets who would free them- 
selves of metrical shackles and would voice the needs of a more 
democratic social order. 

Balbino Davalos, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Alvaro Armando 
Vasseur, Amado Nervo, Francisco J. Amy, and Alfonso Paulino 
are the only Spanish-American translators of Whitman, and of 
these only Vasseur* and Torres-Rioseco‘* have translated more 
than two of his poems. Again, as in Poe’s case, these translators 
are all poets of some recognition and their versions are, by and 
large, commendable. To give but a single example of Whitman 
in the Spanish, I shall quote Dévalos’ rendering of ‘‘A Song,” 
one of the earliest known Spanish versions of our poet, not because 
I think it the best but rather because the Mexican poet chose to 
speak of Whitman and to translate this particular poem at a most 
diplomatic moment. Furthermore, the theme of the poem and the 
occasion for which it was rendered in Spanish serve to substantiate 
my statement concerning the beginnings of, and the reasons for, 
the more sympathetic appreciation of Whitman in Spanish America. 
The date was 1901; the occasion, the Second American International 
Congress held in Mexico City. 


Venid, yo haré que el Continente indisoluble sea, 
Yo haré la mds brillante raza que el sol alumbrar4, 
Yo haré tierras divinas y magnéticas 
Con el amor de hermanos 
Con la vida de amor de camaradas. 
La hermandad plantaré, fuerte cual troncos 
A la vera de todos los rfos americanos, y a la 
Orilla de los grandes lagos, y sobre todas las praderas. 
3 Poemas, Valencia, Sempere, n.d. (71912). 
*‘ Walt Whitman, San José de Costa Rica, J. Garcia Monge, 1922. 
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Yo haré indivisos pueblos que unos a otros se 
Cifian con los brazos por el cuello, 

Con el amor de hermanos, 

Con la vida de amor de camaradas.® 


Whitman had been acclaimed both in verse and in prose, how- 
ever, long before 1901. Darfo, while still in Chile during the late 
eighties, had written his famous sonnet on “‘el gran viejo,” and 
José Marti contributed the first important article on Whitman in 
Spanish when the latter was still alive. Mart{’s article appeared in 
El Partido Liberal of New York for April, 1887,* contemporaneous 
with the first intimate appreciation of Poe—the introduction by 
Santiago Pérez Triana to Pérez Bonalde’s version of ‘‘The Raven,” 
published in New York that same year. Since then Spanish 
America has contributed less than twelve original studies dealing 
with Whitman, although references to him in articles on con- 
temporary poetry are many. The more important articles after 
Marti were written by Enrique Gémez Carrillo’ in 1895, by Balbino 
Davalos * in 1901, by José de Armas y Cardenas ® in 1915, by 
Armando Donoso * in 1919, and by Arturo Torres-Rioseco™ in 
1922. Almost all of the critics agree in placing Whitman in the 
famous trilogy of North-American poets—Poe, Whitman, Emerson. 
Donoso writes, ‘‘Walt Whitman, aquel fuerte cantor que con Emer- 
son y Poe representa el mds interesante triple valor estético en 
la gran reptiblica norteamericana.” * Occasionally this trilogy is 
broken, and we find Longfellow substituted for Emerson. Alvaro 


Melidn Lafinur pays homage to all four in a verse which he entitles 
“Walt Whitman”: 


En el cielo del Norte de estrellas constelado, 
Es un inmenso astro de una aureola rodeado. 
Con el celeste Edgardo, doliente y melodioso, 
Y con Ralph Waldo Emerson el pensador radioso, 
Forma la trilogia magnifica y augusta, 
Que cubre con sus alas el 4guila robusta. 
5 Los grandes poetas norteamericanos, Mexico, Oficina Impresora del Timbre, 
1901. 
® See Marti, Norteamericanos, Habana, Rambla y Bouza, 1909, pp. 311-328. 
(Obras literarias, vol. VIII.) 
7 Literatura extranjera, Paris, Garnier Hermanos, 1895. 
8 Op. cit. 
® Ft y literatura, Habana, J. Montero, 1915. 
10 La senda clara, Buenos Aires, ‘Buenos Aires,”’ 1919. 
1 Op. cit. 
22 Op. cit. 
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(Longfellow es su hermano en ideal y belleza, 
Mas no iguala la excelsa cumbre de su grandeza.) * 


José Marti pointed out most of those Whitmanesque qualities 
that have since captivated the majority of the Camden bard’s 
admirers. The Cuban patriot, yearning for better understanding 
among men and for enduring friendship between the Americas, 
found hope in Whitman’s philosophy of “brotherhood” as ex- 
pressed in these lines: ‘‘ ;Por qué tendria yo celos de aquel de mis 
hermanos que haga lo que yo no puedo hacer? . . . aquel que 
cerca de mf muestra un pecho mds ancho que el mfo, demuestra la 
anchura del mfo.” The reason for Marti’s acceptance of the 
revolutionary nature and of the hidden rhythms of Whitman’s 
verse is more concisely explained by Rafael Lozano who speaks for 
all of the younger poets when he writes: ‘El buen poeta gris fué el 
primero en presentir la expresién sincrénica de la vida en el arte.”’ “ 
Martf hailed Whitman’s break with the poetic schools of the past, 
and with Torres-Rioseco lauded his admonition to all future bards: 


I charge that there be no theory or school founded out of me, 
I charge that you leave all free as I have left all free. 


Alvaro Armando Vasseur, after seconding Mart{’s approbation of 
Whitman’s dynamic verse: “No es él, no, de los que echan a andar 
un pensamiento pordiosero, que va tropezando y arrastrando bajo 
la opulencia visible de sus vestiduras regias,’’ closes his appreciation 
of the rebel’s esthetics with this blessing: “ jBendita sea la tem- 
pestad de su arte, si logra airear la atmésfera literaria hispano- 
americana, tan recargada de emanaciones gallindceas!’’ Later 
Torres-Rioseco affirms the realization of a hope that was already 
then being fulfilled, namely, that Whitman’s powerful manner, 
original and free, would be “‘una corriente purificadora que arras- 
trard tanta frase hecha, tanta palabra rutinaria, que el modernismo 
ha dejado en nuestra poesia hispanoamericana.”’ That “corriente 
purificadora”’ began to give of its cleansing powers back in the 
opening years of the century when Dario, Chocano, and Nervo 
first attempted to assert their independence from literary France 
and to mold a new expression more in harmony with the themes and 
manner of Whitman. 

It is interesting to note that very few Spanish-American critics 
or poets have ever committed themselves in the matter of preference 
for either of our two greatest poets. Obvious is the attitude of 
those, however, who are close adherents to the Modernista tenets, 
especially those tenets that are too often, and rather unjustly, 

8 Nosotros, May-June, 1909, pp. 217-218. 

4 “F] sincronismo de Marcello-Fabri,” Prisma, Feb., 1922, pp. 93-99. 
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termed rubendarianos. Poe is the Father of the Trinity, of which 
Whitman is the Son, and Emerson the Spirit. Only two critics 
have come forth definitely in behalf of Whitman’s supericrity to Poe. 
Marti is the only one to state openly that ‘‘The Raven”’ is surpassed 
by another poem. He voices his preference for Whitman’s ‘‘Oh 
Captain! My Captain!:” ‘‘Acaso una de las producciones mds 
bellas de la poesia contempordnea es la mistica trenodia que Whit- 
man compuso a la muerte de Lincoln. . . . Es mucho mds hermoso, 
estrafio y profundo que ‘El cuervo’ de Poe.” Martf, so far as I 
know, never expressed himself on Poe save in the instance just 
cited. He is the only one of the precursors of the Modernista 
Movement not to join in the general acclaim of Poe and the only 
one to hail Whitman as a great poet. This is as it should be if we 
are to accept the following two statements: that Marti was not so 
much a precursor of the earlier phases of Modernism as of the later 
reaction against the exotic strains, the Gallic tenor, and the extreme 
virtuosity of the early period, and that Whitman did not exert any 
appreciable influence until that reaction had set in. Enrique 
Pifieyro, in his centenary article on Poe, proffers a more specific 
evaluation of the two, placing Whitman—in several respects— 
above Poe: “El arte de la poesia en los Estados Unidos . . . sola- 
mente cuenta con uno merecedor de verse colocado a la altura igual 
que Poe, o un poco més arriba, Walt Whitman, . . . Whitman, 
menos, mucho menos artista que Poe, fué empero mds nuevo, mds 
original, mds genuinamente norteamericano, imagen mds exacta, 
directa y real de la civilizaci6n y el modo peculiar de ser de su 
pafs.”” 1 

I do not propose to discuss at this time the rise and spread of 
Whitman’s popularity and influence in Spp h America. What I 
have already said—and intimated—in this regard must suffice to 
show that Whitman’s philosophy and manner are more in harmony 
with the younger generation of poets or, if you will, with those who 
since 1900 have sought a new poetic expression more consistent 
with the lofty seriousness of their mission. Influences are often 
intangible; perhaps I should say, largely so. After re-reading Las 
montafias del oro, I am now firmly convinced that what I in a former 
work stoutly affirmed as evidence of the influence of Poe’s ‘‘ Metz- 
engerstein’’ over Lugones, is most assuredly a marked and decidedly 
palpable bit of evidence of the influence of Whitman’s “‘To a 
Locomotive in Winter.” Influences are particularly evasive and 
illusive when dealing with Whitman. Themes, versification, 
manner, spirit, are often strongly reminiscent of the Camden poet, 


4 El Figaro (Habana), March 14, 1909, p. 133. 
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but wanting are the undeniable earmarks that, in the case of Poe, 
served at times to confirm one’s suspicions. 

No one as yet has attempted to trace Whitman’s influence in 
Spanish-American literature, and only two men have sought com- 
parisons with Whitman in that field. Professor Umphrey, in a 
serious and very penetrating study, has pointed out the similarities 
and differences between our own poet and Chocano. His article 
has been widely circulated, having appeared in translation in no 
less than three Spanish-American reviews: Cultura venezolana 
(August, 1922), Mercurio peruano (VII, 1922), and Ideas (II, 
1929). The only other study that has considered Whitman in 
connection with a Spanish-American poet is that by Juan B. Soto: 
“Rubén Darfo y Walt Whitman: su personalidad y su arte.” '* 
And yet critics are repeatedly associating Whitman with such men 
as Dario, Chocano, Nervo, Lugones, Pablo Neruda, Llorens Torres, 
and others, to say nothing of Marti, Vasseur, Torres-Rioseco, 
Brenes-Mesén, Carlos Barrera, Mario Bravo, Ferndn Silva Valdés, 
whose profound admiration for Whitman cannot be gainsaid. 
Whitmanesque traits are apparent and pronounced in the poetry 
of many of these men. The important task of ascertaining just 
how deep-seated Whitman’s influence may be and how vital a 
part it may have played in the evolution of modern Spanish- 
American poetry is yet to be undertaken. 

The field is a virgin one, the subject fruitful. If we are ever to 
appreciate fully the cosmopolitan outlook of the Spanish-American 
poets of the last half-century, we must do infinitely more in this 
matter of sources. The French influence has been manifestly 
strong. Professor Mapes, although limiting his studies to Dario, 
has shown us the way to a thorough and commendable appreciation 
of that source. But the French influence is not the only one; 
Spanish America is no longer a literary subject of Paris, save in so 
far as other countries too pay homage to the literary talent of France. 
Much work in the comparative field still remains to be done before 
the real significance of the Modernista Movement can ever be fully 
comprehended. Poe, the Pre-Raphaelites, D’Annunzio, Eugenio de 
Castro, are a few among many who speak for the wide interests of 
the modern Spanish-American poets. Whitman, the New World 
prophet and rebel poet, although as yet not as popular or as general 
and assertive in his appeal to Spanish America as his predecessor 
Poe, has become since the turn of the century one of the leading 
spiritual forces of young Spanish America. 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
The University of New Mexico 


16 Puerto Rico, July, 1917, pp. 228-238. 


ALGO SOBRE GABRIEL MEURIER 


MAESTRO DE ESPANOL DE AMBERES 
(1521-1597 ?) 


AL EMINENTE FONETISTA 
Don TomA4s Navarro Tomds 


NO de los extranjeros que mds temprano se interesaron por la 
ensefianza sistematica de la lengua vulgar espafiola, fué Gabriel 
Meurier, maestro de lenguas flamenco, natural de Avesnes (Henao), 
como consta en la portada de varios libros suyos. Sabemos que 
nacié en 1521, pero carecemos en absoluto de otras noticias respecto 
a su vida hasta 1550, afio en que, ya hecho poorter (ciudadano) de 
Amberes, vivia en la Volders Veste, y fué recibido en la corporacién 
de los maestros de la ciudad, llamada de San Ambrosio.! Hasta 
tres veces, en 1564, 1572 y 1575, lleg6 a ser decano del gremio; pero 
tales fueron durante su tltimo perfodo sus desmanes, que sus 
consocios le expulsaron de la sociedad, y pidieron a los Regentes 
que le condenasen a hacer confesién y penitencia ptblicas de sus 
excesos, castigo que se conmuté en multa en vista de la alta posicién 
que habia ocupado el acusado. Meurier murié hacia fines del siglo 
XVI, seguramente antes de 1597, como lo prueba la: portada de la 
edicién de la Guirlande des Jeunes Filles, hecha en este afio, en 
donde se le llama, “‘feu maistre Gabriel Meurier.”’ * 

Colfigese de lo que sabemos de su vida, lo mismo que del testi- 
monio que se deja sacar de varios de sus escritos, que Meurier era 
un hombre extravagante, agrio, desilusionado y de una jocosidad 
en ocasiones algo grosera. No se le puede negar al mismo tiempo 
una erudicién extensa y una laboriosidad sin limites. Ademds de 
ser maestro de escuela oficial, autorizado para ensefiar no s6lo varias 

1 Véase en el Archivo de la Catedral de Amberes el ms. rotulado: 1540- 
1629. || Capsa 14 Dominorum |/ No. 26 Scholastria //, en donde leemos (fol. 1, v°.): 
Gabriel Meurier oudt Lv Jare poorter deser Stadt gheboren van Avennes, 
woonende op de Volders Veste inde guide Borse, docerende Spaens Italiaens, 


Francois rekenen ende cyfferen. Admissus anno XV°.L. (Este documento 
esta fechado en abril de 1576.) 

2 Véase el nutrido articulo del Dr. Willem de Vreese, publicado en la 
Biographie Nationale de Belgique, vol. XIV, cols. 700 et seg. Ademés de poner a 
nuestro alcance cuanto se sabe de la vida de Meurier, contiene este estudio una 
completa biblografia de sus obras. 
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lenguas, sino también aritmética y contabilidad, tenfa discfpulos 
particulares, y dié a luz no menos de veinte obras, todas destinadas 
a la ensefianza en una forma o en otra. Muchas de ellas tuvieron 
gran aceptaci6n y casi todas fueron vueltas a imprimir; algunas mds 
de una vez. Segtin los cdleulos del Dr. de Vreese, basados en los 
libros de contabilidad de Plantin y de Waesberghe, llegaron a un 
total de unos mil ejemplares los libros de Meurier vendidos de 
1558 a 1587 sélo por estos dos libreros. 

Gozaba Meurier de buena fama entre sus contempordneos a la 
vez como maestro de lenguas y como erudito. Plantin le tenfa por 
‘*personnage des pluz renommez pour lors (1557) . . . a enseigner 
divers langages en ceste mesme ville’ (la de Amberes), y dejé 
durante varios afios su propio proyecto de hacer un diccionario 
francés-flamenco, por haberse enterado de que otras personas mds 
idéneas habfan emprendido ya esa labor, y de que ‘“ M. Gabriel 
Meurier auait desia le mesme ouurage, & d’autres encores seruants 
au mesme subject, tous dressez & prests a imprimer.”*.. . El 
‘ouurage’ referido era el Vocabulaire frangois-flameng, primer 
diccionario francés-flamenco, compuesto por Meurier,‘ e impreso en 
1557 por el mismo Plantin. A la principe siguieron otras cinco 
ediciones, hechas todas por J. Waesberghe, en 1562, 1566, 1570, 
1574 y 1584. 

En nuestros dfas, el erudito francés H. Vaganay coloca a Meurier 
entre los precursores mds importantes de Cotgrave y apunta hasta 
1500 voces conocidas ya de aquél en 1584, pero omitidas por 
Cotgrave, “‘volontairement ou non,’ veintisiete afios después.® 

Aunque entre las obras del maestro de Amberes sobresale en 
importancia y fama el Vocabulaire, las demas no carecen de interés: 
en conjunto tienen un valor positivo como documentos lingiifstico- 
pedagégicos y por la idea que dan de las costumbres flamencas en la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVI. Entre ellas hay otra de lexicograffa, el 
Magazin de Planté (1573); las restantes caben mds o menos exacta- 
mente en dos grupos: uno de manuales para la ensefianza de varias 
lenguas modernas, y otro de obras diddcticas de moral y de peda- 
gogia, como el Dialogue Chrestien, los Propos puerils y Recueil de 

* Cons. Thesavrvs // Thevtonicae |/ Lingvae . . . || Antverpiae. // Ex officina 
Christophori Plantini, // Prototypographi Regij. // M.D.LXXIII. // Sig. 2. 


* En la edicién de 1584 reclama el mismo Meurier este honor; cfr. de Vreese, 
op. cit., cols. 714-715, 725. 

5 Cons. H. Vaganay, Le Vocabulaire Francais du XVI Siécle, et Deux Lexi- 
cographes Flamands du méme Siécle, en Congres International pour I’ Extension et 
la Culture de la Langue Frangaise (Liége, 1905). Paris, Champion, 1906. (Brit. 
Mus. 12954 i.5.) 
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Sentences notables. Los manuales comprenden obras teéricas y 
obras de practica lingiifstica, algo por el estilo de los del método 
directo de hoy dfa.’ 

Entre estos numerosos trabajos, hay cuatro que tratan de la 
ensefianza del espafiol, los cuales, por ser de los primeros que se 
compusieran para la explicacién y ejercicio de la lengua vulgar 
espafiola, merecen la atenciédn del hispanista. Apuntemos bre- 
visimamente la génesis de estos antiguos libros de texto. 

No sabemos c6émo ni dénde aprendié Meurier el espafiol, pero es 
de toda evidencia que lo conocfa bien, y consta que ya en 1550 lo 
ensefiaba en Amberes, pues al ingresar en aquella fecha en el gremio 
de San Ambrosio, se le menciona como ‘‘docerende spaens, italiaens, 
francois, rekenen y cyfferen.”’ * Ocho afios mds tarde, a la manera 
de muchos maestros de nuestros dias, asent6 en forma teérica los 
frutos de su experiencia practica, y publicé las Conivgaisons, regles, 
et instructions, movt propres et necessairement reqvises, pour ceux qui 
desirent apprendre Francois, Italien, Espagnol, & Flamen ..., yla 
Breve Instruction contenante la maniere de bien prononcer & lire le 
Francois, Italien, Espagnol, y Flamen ... , impresas ambas en 
casa de J. Waesberghe, en 1558.° Al cabo de otros diez afios, en 
uno de los momentos mas dlgidos '° de las relaciones entre Flandes y 

* Algunas de éstas, destinadas a la ensefianza de los nifios, por ejemplo los 
Propos puerils, tienen de los dos grupos. 

7 Cons. de Vreese, op. cit., cols. 727-743, en donde se hallardn los titulos de 
todas las obras de Meurier. 

8 Véase, nota 1. 

® Existen ejemplares de los dos tratados (siempre en un solo tomo) en 
Bruselas, Bibl. Royale y Coleccién del duque de Arenberg; en Mons, Bibl. Com- 
mun.; en Londres, Brit. Mus. (1331 C. 8. 1-2); y en Paris, Bibl. Nat. (Rés. X. 955 
1-2). Ambos sobrevivieron largo tiempo en el uso popular pero sin que se 
supiera que eran de Meurier. Intercalados en 1568 por Girard de Salenson de 
Gante en su Dictionaire, Colloques, ou Dialogues en Quatre Langues, se volvieron a 
reimprimir durante muchos afios en ediciones posteriores de los vocabularios 
poliglotas. Véase C. B. Bourland, “The Spanish Schoole-master and the Polyglot 
Derivatives of Noel de Berlaimont’s Vocabulare,”’ en Revue Hispanique, 1933, 
LXXXI, 283-318. 

1© No parece imposible que tuviera alguna relacién con los disturbios polfticos 
la fecha de la publicacién de estos dos libros. A fines de 1565, Felipe II, incitado 
a ello por el Duge de Alba, comunicé a su hermana la Regenta su inquebrantable 
determinacién de acabar con la herejia en los Pafses Bajos. En agosto de 1566 
estallaron las violencias iconoclastas, y a los doce meses lleg6 a meter orden en 
Flandes el Duque de Alba con una tropa escogida de 10.000 soldados espafioles. 
Gabriel Meurier, quien en enero de 1566 consiguié el privilegio de los Coloquios 
familiares { no veria en las circunstancias actuales una ocasién inmejorable para 
sacar a luz unos libros que habian de aprovechar por igual a flamencos y a 
espafioles?. 
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Espafia, Meurier separé de estos dos tratados para la ensefianza de 
cuatro lenguas, las partes que versan sobre el espafiol y el francés y, 
modificdndolas como se verd mds adelante (pdg. 144), las hizo 
imprimir en 1568 con honores de obra nueva y titulo de Conivga- 
ciones, arte y reglas . . . para los que quisieren deprender, Espafiol, 
y Frances. Como parte integral del tomo se incluyé la Breve 
Instrvction contenante les regles . . . pour naiuement prononcer, lire 
et parler espaol. A fines del afio terminé el autor los Coloquios 
familiares . . . para personas desseosas de saber hablar y escribir 
Espafiol y Frances, manual de conversacién que hace juego con las 
Conivgaciones, y completé asf el pequefio grupo de obras destinadas 
a poner al alcance de quien poseyera una de las dos lenguas, es- 
pafiola o francesa, los medios de llegar a leer, escribir y hablar 
la otra." 


Las descripciones que siguen dardn a conocer el contenido de los 
dos manuales. 
CONIVGACIONES, ARTE, // Y REGLAS MVY PROPRIAS |/ 
Y NECESSARIAS PARA LOS QVE // quisieren deprender, 
Espafiol y Frances. // Por Gabriel Meurier // Escudo del im- 
presor // A ANVERS. // Chez Iean Waesberge (sic), sur le Cemitiere 
nétre Dame, // @ VEscu de Flandres, sur le Marché des Toiles. |// 
Auec Priuilege du Roy. // 1568. // 


Pequefio 8vo. 32 ff. s.f. Sigs. A*-D*. 

f. [A,]: portada; v°., Extrait dv Privilege, sin fecha, dado en Bruselas y 
firmado por 8. Boudewijns. 

f. Ay: Aviso sobre las conivgaciones Franceses (sic) . . . Des verbes espag- 
nols—(La primera mitad de esta pagina, explicacién de los verbos 
franceses, esté escrita en espafiol; la segunda, explicacién de los verbos 
espafioles, en francés.) 

f. [Asv°. }—A;: Tiempo presente (de los verbos hablar, ver, hacer, decir, ir, 
haber, saber, ser, en espafiol y en francés; 2 cols.; las formas espafiolas 
siempre en la izq. en letra romana; las francesas en la der., en cursiva). 
f. A;sv°—[B;]: Sigue la conjugacién de los mismos verbos en los demas 
modos y tiempos, con varias formas sueltas de otros verbos. 

f. [Bz]: El verbo estar. 

f. [Bzv°.]: El verbo tener (con muchos modismos: yo tengo sed, tu tienes 
hambre, etc., en espafiol y francés). 

f. [Bs]: El verbo poder (en espafiol y francés). 

1 De los Coloquios familiares y las Conjugaciones de 1568 existen ejemplares 
en las bibliotecas siguientes: de ambas obras: en Berlin, Preuss. Staats-Bibl.; 
Bruselas, Bibl. Royale (5017); Londres, Brit. Mus. (Coloquios, 12942 aa. 21; 
Conjug., 12952 aa. 41); Paris, Bibl. Nat. (Inv. Rés. X. 2088-2089); de los Colo- 
quios: en La Haya, Koninklijke Bibl. (775. H. 2); de las Conjugaciones: en Gante, 
Bibl. Univ. (Rés. 1255). 


Pf Ps. 
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f. [Bsv°. +-[C.iv°.]: Verba impersonalia (en las dos lenguas). 
f. Cx—[Cev’.]: BREVE INSTRVCTION CONTE- // NANTE LES 
REGLES NE- // cessairement requises pour nai- // uement prononcer, 
Lire et // parler l’Espagnol. // 

(Este tratado abarca, ademas de las reglas de la pronunciacién de las 
letras espafiolas, las siguientes materias: De l’inversion des lettres espag- 
noles; Des terminaisons et articles du genre masculin espagnol; Des termina- 
naisons des dictions feminines; Des diminutifs espagnols; Declinaisons du 
masculin espagnol (también del feminino); Des comparatifs espagnols. 
Véase abajo pp. 146-149.) 

f. [Cev°.}—Di: De la Prononciacion francese (sic). (Todas las expli- 
caciones en espafiol.) 

f. D;—D,: De los Adverbios, Coniunctiones y preposiciones. (2 cols. las 
formas espafiolas en la de izquierda.) 

f. FIN 

f. De—[Ds]: Por no vender Papel Blanco parescio me bien de afiadir lo que 
aquy debaxo seguira. (Modelos de letras de cambio y de otros documentos 
comerciales, en espafiol solamente.) 


COLOQUIOS FAMILIARES // MVY CONVENIENTES Y 
MAS // prouechosos de quantos salieron fasta agora, // para qual- 
quiera qualidad de personas desseo- // sas de saber hablar y escribir 
Espafiol y Fran- // ces. Por Gabriel Meurier. // La Tabla declara 
lo que el presente // Libro contiene y lleua. // Escudo del impresor. // 
A ANVERS. // Chez Iean Waesberge (sic), sur le Cemitiere nétre 
Dame, |/ @ UV Escu de Flandres, sur le Marché des Toiles. // Auec 
Priuilege du Roy. // 1568: 


Pequefio 8v°. de 1 f. s.f. + ff. 2-128 fol. Sigs. A*-Q® (sin sig. J). 

f. 1: portada; v°.: L’ Extrait dv Privilege . . . Donné a Brusselles, le 16 de 
Ianuier, 1566. Firmado por §.I. de VVitte. 

f. 2—2v°.: Dedicatoria A Magnific et Vertvevr Seigneur Hieremie 
Schorrer, Gabriel Meurier son tres-humble seruiteur D. Salut honneur & 
felicité . . . d’Anuers ce 29. Decembre, 1568. 

f. 3: Exhortatio ad Hispanice lingue studium. (Poema latino de 12 versos, 
firmado Tui Mori.) Eiusdem adidem. (Otro de 8 versos, sin firmar.) 

f. 3v°.—4: Tabla. 


f. 4v°.: Advertissement avz amateurs de la langue castillane. 
f. 5—128: Texto de los Coloquios. 2 cols. El texto espafiol en la 
izquierda, letra romana; el francés en la derecha, letra cursiva. 


Las Conivgaciones y la Breve Instruction de 1568, aunque por la 
portada y las signaturas constituyen una sola obra,” por la materia 
son dos tratados enteramente independientes. Como ya queda 
dicho, estén basadas respetivamente en las Conivgaisons y la Breve 


1 Los dos tratados de 1558 también tienen signaturas consecutivas, pero la 
Breve Instrvction tiene portada propia, a diferencia de la de 1568. 
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Instrvction de diez afios antes; pero las Conivgaciones . . . para los 
que quisieren deprender Espafiol y Frances (1568) no son una mera 
refundicién del manual para cuatro lenguas de 1558. Son, en 
efecto, una obra nueva, mds breve y sucinta que la anterior, y 
superior también a ésta en claridad de presentacién, tal vez por 
ser el contenido bastante menos voluminoso." La Breve Instrvction 
de 1568, al contrario, por lo que toca al espafiol, no es sino la parte 
correspondiente del tratado de 1558. Las pocas diferencias que 
entre las dos existen son mucho mds frecuentemente de forma que 
de fondo. Se ve que el autor, al querer reimprimir el tratado 
primitivo, lo repas6 todo con cuidado, variando en algunos casos el 
lenguaje, poniendo ejemplos nuevos y modificando ligeramente el 
orden de la materia.“ Pero con todo se abstuvo de hacer cambios 
radicales en el texto anterior, y hasta dejé de rectificar algunos 
errores que en éste se habfan deslizado, debido al descuido o a la con- 
fusién (véase, abajo, p. 148, n.). Una de los novedades del tratado 
de 1568 son los refranes trafdos para ilustrar la pronunciacién de 
ciertas letras espafiolas, por ejemplo, el siguiente: En Castilla el 
cauallo lleua la silla. 

4% Son mejores, sin embargo, las observaciones sobre Estar y Tener de las 
Conivgaisons de 1558. 


1558 f. G 


Amy Lectevr 


A fin que tu n’abuses de ce verbe (He) 
Es ol, ia sus coniugué, sache que 
ledit (He) precede vn preterite, ou est 
auxiliaire aux autres verbes, comme, yo 
he hecho, yo hauia dicho, &cae. mais 
Tengo requiert vn accusatif, comme 
appert par ces exemples 


i’ay faim 
etc. 


yo tengo hambre 
etc. 


f. 


El Francese (sic) no tiene proprio 
vocabulo, por desir yo estoy, yo estuue, 
n’y estaré, mas el vsa de varios vocabu- 
los, como 4 las vezes de, Estre, otras, de 
arrester, y tambien de gesir, El Fla- 
menco tiene Staen . . . 


(No hay explicacién correspondiente 


en francés). 


1568 f. 


Tengo, verbe Espagnol vault aultant 

que he, auxiliaire, mais il requiert le 

plus souuent vn accusativ apres soy 

comme 

yo tengo hambre i’ay faim 
etc. etc. 


f. By 


Estar est verbe moult commun en la 

Espagnole, signifiant estre, 

s’arrester, ou se retrouuer & se coniugue 
comme s’ensuit. 


4 Por desgracia, Meurier suprimié en la B.I. de 1568, en vez de retocarla, 
la regla siguiente de la B.I. de 1558 (sig. Lv°): El, article est femi. quand il precede 
une diction femin. en commenceante (sic) par vne voyelle, comme, El agua, el alma, 


el aguila, &c. 
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Como el fin de la instruccién de Meurier era del todo practico, el 
autor insiste repetidas veces en la necesidad de ensefiar al discipulo a 
pronunciar bien la lengua extranjera de que se trata. En la 
dedicatoria de su Vocabulaire Frangois-Flamen, 1557, sig.A;v°., 
declara que, segtin él estima, “‘le principal et premier fondement’”’ de 
varias lenguas, diversas las unas de las otras, es ‘‘la vraye & parfaite 
maniere de naiuement prononcer chacune d’icelles selon son 
maternel. . . . Aussi le principal point gist de scgauoir si bien 
instruire l’apprentif d’organizer la prononciation de sa langue, qu’il 
puisse jargonner chacun langage selon sa propre forme de parler.”’ 
A estas observaciones sigue la optimista declaraci6n de que ningtin 
hombre, de cualquiera edad que sea, esté “‘forclos de pouuoir 
apprendre . . . diuerses prolations, voire & de paruenir jusques 
au but de la quasi perfection,” si bien la juventud es la edad mds 
favorable para ello. 

Concediendo Meurier tan alta importancia a la buena pro- 
nunciacién, no nos extrafia que en la Breve Instruction (lo mismo en 
la de 1558 que en la de 1568), se esfuerce por explicar todo lo clara- 
mente que puede la articulaci6n de los sonidos caracteristicos del 
castellano. En ciertas ocasiones parangona la pronunciacién de una 
consonante espafiola con la de la correspondiente inglesa (véanse 
abajo, la che y la d fricativa) ; en otra busca el ejemplo en el silbido de 
uno de los humildes habitantes del corral (véase abajo, lac). En 
algtin caso, v.g. en el de la zeta, se da por vencido en cuanto a la 
aclaracién por escrito del sonido. Dice que es bastante dificil 
pronunciar bien esta letra, y aun mas dificil explicar por la pluma 
cémo se pronuncia. Asf es que remite al discfpulo a la “‘verbale 
declairaison”’ del maestro.'® 

Inmediatamente después de las reglas para la pronunciacién de 
las letras espafiolas, siguen las de la ‘inuersion’ (entiéndase deriva- 
cién) de las mismas. Meurier se ufana de haber “cherché et 
labourieusement trouvé” estas reglas fonéticas, las cuales cree que 
han de ser muy ttiles a los j6venes estudiantes.'*® 

5 Véase la B.I. de 1558, sig. Kij. 

16 Véase, abajo, p. 148. La observacién correspondiente de la B.I. de 1558 reza 
asi (sig. Kij v°.): “Consideré que la mutation & échangement de lettres, des vnes es 
autres, estrange & obscurcit si grandement les dictions du naturel, j’ay cerché (sic) 
& labourieusement trouué les regles ensuyuantes, lesquelles &4 mon auis porteront 
grand auantage, auancement, & aide A nostre ieunesse.”—Por donde Meurier 
buseé y hallé la mayor parte de sus reglas de la’inversion,’ seria por lo visto en la 
Gramdtica castellana de Antonio de Lebrija (1492). Cfr. la Reproduction photo- 
typique de la misma hecha por E. Walberg, Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1909, sig. b. iiii 
v°., et seq. : Del parentesco y vezindad que las letras entre si tienen. 


j 
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A continuacién se imprimen in eztenso las reglas de la pro- 
nunciacién e ‘inuersion’ de las letras espafiolas segtin la Breve 
Instrvction de 1568. 

BREVE INSTRVCTION CONTE- // NANTE LES REGLES 
NE- // cessairement requises pour nai- // uement prononcer, Lire 
et // parler l’Espagnol. 


La Regle la plus solide & certaine qu’auons de te- 
nir & obseruer voulant apprendre quelque lan- 

gage cest de tacher de tout nostre poiioir de bien 

& deiiement prononcer les lettres alphabeticques se- 
lon le naturel & maternel de la patrie d’iceluy lan- 
gage que voulons apprendre, car aultrement nostre 
entreprinse seroit ardue & labourieuse, or a ce que ne 
pilons (comme on dit) l'eau en vn mortier & que soy- 
ons entendus en parlant ou lisant le Castillan: nous 
ferons, en premier lieu mention des lettres, esquelles 
gist quelque discrepance de son, rendant (4 nostre 
potoir) raison de leur efficace & proprietés comme 
suyudment verrez & entendrez. 


Notés que a.e.o. Lettres Alphabeticques espagnol. (sic) 
ne different grain en Prononciation au Frangois, 
comme auer, amanecer, atilado (sic), atauiado. &c!” 


C. a diuers sons comme {cara moga. 


C. Ledit 
Ledit. C. seul se prononge a guise du siflet de l’oye, & 
semble(selon Vopinion de plusieurs) auoir source de la 
langue morisque & est assez difficil 4 prononcer com- 
me, ¢ahurda, cebolla, cegear, cegudo, geceoso, cier¢o, 
cocgobra, gumo, gurron, Vray est que precedent a, o, 
& v, & n’ayant la cercille il est conforme 4 la pro- 
nunciation Francoise, comme carlos, capado, co- 
dicioso, cura. 
C. Precedent H. & immediatement suyuante vne 
voyelle est conforme a la pronunciation angloise ver- 
cha che chi cho 
Chamuscar noche chiminea_ chocarero, 
Item exem. vn muchacho borracho, a su hazien- 
da presto da despacho.'* 


17 Esta observacién falta en la B.I. de 1588. 
18 Todo lo de la che falta en la B.I. de 1558. 


A 

E 

Cc 

Ch. 

Cha 

Che 

| Chi 
Cho 
Chu 
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D. Final se prononce a4 double & espesse langue 

plus approchant 4 la prononciation angloise que a nul- 
le aulire, exemple, oid, véd y callad, retenant le 

mesme son de idth, edth, adth. 

Deshonestidad y susiedad, 

no dan indicio de santidad. 


Prononciation des lettres 
alphab. Espajfiol. 


Le. G a diuers sons comme 
gaita, gemir, giron, golpe, guinda, 
guerrear, guarda.!® 

[C. v°.] H. Reuer- 
H. Reuerbere 4 la fois la voyelle ensuyuante comme 
hijo, hijastro, hambre, hasta, horno, & en 
quelques dictions ne reuerbere nullement, sy come, (sic) 
humano, humanidad, honesto, honestidad. 
Ledit H. ne sert 4 la fois que pour seulement deno- 
ter la lettre V. estre voyelle comme, hueuo, huespe, 
huesso, huerto, huerfano. 


ir, ira 
I. a diuers sons comme appert+ jamas, yantar 


juan, yugo 
pesadumbre es y trabaio ayo, sayo, yegua 
ser pobre doliente y vieio aio, mojar, juego 


L. Simple differe de son a ll. double comme clerement 
calar callar 

lana llana 

lena llena 

laue llaue 


En Castilla el cauallo lleua la silla. 


Voyez par ces exemples 


Notez que l Espagnol n’vse pas de double N, mais il 
vse d’vn title en aucunes dictions quy cause vne cer- 
taine discrepance de pronunciation comme entre, 
Rana & Rajia, pena & pefia, mana mafia, 

sana safia. 


Cs Q. a double 
Q. A double son comme, 


quarto, o cuarto, querer, quexar. 


19 Después de esta observacién, se halla en la B.I. de 1555 lo siguiente (sig. 
Kij): “Gna, Gno Se prononce comme guena & gueno Frangois.”’ 


D 
ve 
8 
exemp. 
G. 
H. 
y- 
sur t long. 
L. 
la 
Exem. 
N. 
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X. Est dite par les Espagnols equiz laquelle a 
telle proprieté que mediante l'aide d’vn o, fait 
arrester & demeurer les asnes, mais en France 

& en Flandres il fait enuoler les poullailles, or 

pour venir au point, il est question de s’abituer a 
deiiement prononcer ce que s’ensuit & noter que 

xa xe xy xo xu correspondent 4 
cha che chi cho chu Frangois. 

ex. xaquima, xenable, ximia, oxo, &c. 


Z. N’est pas moins difficile a prononcer qu’en ex- 
primer par la plume le vray son, toutesfois quy 
ne se contentera de ces exemples icy bas apposés 
nous satisferons (Dieu donnant) au vertueux 
par aultre viue instruction. 

Agraz, nifiez, albernoz, albernuz. &c. 


De L’inuersion des lettres 
Espagnoles. 


Consideré que la mutation & eschangement de 
lettres estrange & obscurcit grandement les 
dictions du naturel, notez (espritz genereux) & 
retenez ce que s’ensuit.?° 


[C; v°.] B. Latin 


A B. Latin est souuent changé & corrumpu en 
corrompu V. & a la fois en P. Espagnol comme bibir, 
en V. biuo, bos, sabio, saber, viuir, viuo, vos, 
de viuere, vinum, vos, sapiens, sapere.”! 


: , C. Latin est changé & corrompu en g & en 
Cc. z Espagnols, comme digo, mendigo, cie- 
go, vazio, bozear, reziente, de dico 
mendicus, caecus, vacuus, vociferari, 
recens, 


Cl. Latin se corrompt en ll, come llamar, 
llamador, llaue, de clamare, pro- 
clamator, clauis. 


2 Véase, nota 15. 
% Parece que Meurier dice aqui al revés de lo que queria. Se confunde 
igualmente en la B.I. de 1558, donde escribe (sig. Kij v.): “B, Latin est changé & 
souuent corrumpu en v, & a la fois en p Espagnol. exem. Varnauas bibio como 
sabio, pour dire Barnabas viuio como sauio, sive Barnabas vixit vt sapiens.”’ 
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D. Se transmue & corrompt en L. & en 
T. come olor, cola, amado, dado, lei- 
do, pedro, guidad (sic), de odor, cauda, 
datum, lectum, Petrus, ciuitas.” 


E. Latin se change ent & ye espagnols, 
comme, pido, viento, miedo, cien- 

to, de peto, ventus, metus, 

centum. 


Cy F. est 
F. est souuent corrumpu & changé en H. & en ll 
Espag. come voyez par, huir, hijo, hambre, 
hez, hago, llama, de fugio, filius, famen, fez, fa- 
cio, flamma. 


Gn. en fi. Gn. latin se change en fi. comme lefia 
sefial, sefialar, de lignum, signum, signare. 


I.ene.eten.t. Comme, beuo, viejo, lengua, de 
bibo, vetus, lingua.” 


L. en I. Comme ajo de alium, hijo de filius. 


O. env. & ué. Comme lugar, puerta, nueuo, puerco, venant 
de locus, porta, nouus, porcus. 

P.en B. Comme cabra, cabron, lobo, sauor, sa- 

env. & ll. uio, llaga, lleno, llorar, llama, venants, 
de capra, caper, lupus, sapor, sapiens, 
plaga, plenus, plorare, flama. (sic) 


Q. en z. Come lazo, cuezo, & a la fois en G, 
come agutla, agua, de laqueus, 
coquo, aquila, aqua. 


S.enc. & en.z.% Comme cumo, zabon, de sucus &c. 


T. en D. Comme lodo, amado, vida, verdad. &c 
de lutum, amatum, vita, veritas. 
V. eno. Comme logro de lucrum. 


[C,v°.] Comme 
X en z. Comme luz, iwez, hez, nuez, paz, de lux, iudez, 
fex, nux, pas. 


En la dedicatoria de los Coloquios familiares el autor declara que 
los compuso (con unas reglas “‘propres et requises” que los siguen) 
para cumplir en buen cristiano con lo que debia al préjimo, a quien 

* Aqui también se explica mal el autor en cuanto a la t, pues todas las 
‘inversiones’ que apunta demuestran que la t>d, y no viceversa. 

*8 Observacién incomp<ensible en cuanto a la t. 

z por equivocacién con z? 
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pudieran ser menester ‘‘a toute heure . . . en toutes ses faciendes 
& negoces, soit en allant, voyageant, deuisant, communicant, 
traitant, commerceant, trafficant, vendant comme en achetant.” 
Son unos didlogos franco-espafioles destinados a servir de base para 
el ejercicio de la lengua hablada, sea el francés o el castellano, y se 
dirigen especialmente a la gente de negocios de varias categorfas, 0 a 
los que necesiten tratar con ellos. Como se verd por la Tabla 
impresa mds abajo, entran en las diferentes conversaciones personas 
tan antfpodas como banqueros y verduleras. No tienen los 
Coloquios familiares con los Colloqves franco-flamencos de Meurier 
publicados en 1558 (ni con los demas libros andlogos suyos) mds 
relacién que la de proceder de los mismos originales alguno que otro 
de los didlogos.2* Los ‘coloquios,’ ademds de ser mds cortos y 
sencillos que los ‘colloques,’ son muchisimo menos jocosos y por lo 
tanto mds prdcticos que éstos, aunque tienen la particularidad de 
contener numerosos refranes, injertos en las pldticas como parte 
integral de ellas. 

Serd4 de interés para el estudio de la ensefianza del espafiol en los 
Pafses Bajos en la época de su publicacién reimprimir aqui la Tabla 
y el Advertissement, etc., de los Coloquios de 1568. 


TABLA 
[f. 3v°.—4] Capitulo Primero muy necessario a los que andan 
camino o hazen viaje. 5 
Capit. 2. Platicas no menos prouechosas a los mesoneros, 
huespedes, venteros y bodegoneros, como tambien a 


los caminantes. fo. 11 
3. Para tratar con gente de bolsa o de qualquiera otra 
placa de negociation. fo. 18 


* Tienen respetivamente la misma procedencia los didlogos 1 y (en parte) 26 
de los Coloquios de 1568, y los didlogos 15 y 12 de los Colloqves de 1558.—No cabe 
en el plan de estas notas estudiar el origen de los didlogos de Meurier, asunto que 
trae larga cola. El que quiera investigar las fuentes de éstos, como de otros varios 
didlogos pedagégicos de los siglos XV y XVI, hallard4 en las obras siguientes 
bibliografias muy sugestivas para orientarse en el terreno: 

K.-J. Riemans, Esquisse Historique de l’ Enseignement du Francais en Hollande 
du XVI*-XIX* Sitcle. A. W. Sijthoff, Leyde, 1919. 

— Etude sur le Texte francais du Livre des Mestiers. Louis Arnette, Paris, 
1924. 

Kathleen Lambley, M.A., The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language 
in England during Tudor and Stuart Times . . . Univ. Press, Manchester, and 
Longmans Green, London and New York, 1920. 

Dr. R. Verdeyen, Uitgave van de Vereeniging der Antwerpsche Bibliophilen, 
nos. 39-40 (1925-26). 

Jean Gessler, La Manitre de Langage qui enseigne & bien parler et écrire le 
Francais. Bruxelles-Paris-Louvain, 1934. 
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5 4. Platicas ordinarias que deben saber los corredores de 
: cambios y otros censales. 25 
: 5. Razonamientos de Banqueros con correos y men- 
26 


6. Platicas del Peso, muy conuenientes a los alcaualeros, 


4 almozarifes, mercaderes, empacadores, ganapanes, 0 
trabajadores. 30 
a 7. Muy necessario, a los caxeros Espanoles (sic), Fla- 
S mencos, Franceses 0 otros qualquiera. 33 
8 8. Para Recibidores o Recaudores de rentas. 33 
r [por 35] 
s 9. Platicas muy necessarias a los mercaderes de tercio 
O pelo, Sederos, Merceros, Bohoneros, Plateros y si- 
y quiera tenderos. 42 
5 10. Para tratar, comprar y vender pafios de lana. 45 
i 11. Muy conueniente y prouechoso a los Sastres. 49 
| 12. Para los Calgateros. 51 
13. Prouechoso a los capateros y remendones. 54 
14. Para las camiseras o linceras. 57 
8 15. De los Pintores. 60 
a 16. Para tratar con libreros, enquadernadores y papel- 
eros. 62 
17. Razonamiento entre al amo, criado y papagayo. 67 
18. Para los horneros y panaderas. 71 
19. De los dispenseros y carniceros. 73 
5 20. De la Plaga de los pollos. 77 
21. De las herberas y fruteras. 78 
22. Para los mantequeros, queseros, olleros y tocineros. 80 
1 23. De la Pescaderia. 82 
24. Para los Sucareros, Especieros y Cireros (sic). 84 
8 25. Diuersas platicas y Razonamientos entre ciertos 
6 Gusmanes heridos de |’ecclipse (sic) crumenal (sic) 96 
Cpor 86] 
» 26. Para hazer vn mandado. 93 
» 27. Almuerzo de mogos y pages de palacio. 96 
” 28. Para los Phisicos y enfermos. 104 
Je 29. Diuersas quexas entre mogos de sus amos. 111 
30. Combite Philosophal, muy gracioso y donoso. 118 
[f. 4v°.] 
ye ADVERTISSEMENT AVX 
id 


Amateurs de la Langue Castillane. 


Consideré que la bonne creance & cortoisye est entre les Espagnols en 
grande commendation, il ne sera pas impertinent d’auiser & instruir 
ceulx qui voudront apprendre leur langue: qu’ilz prennent supreme es- 
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gard de ne dire a vne personne d’estat qualité, ou de tiltre, vos ains su 
merced, su gracia, su 8. eccelencia, alteza, &c. selon le degré de la dignité. 

Lon dit & toutes gens honnestes & de bon calibre vuessa o vuestra 
merced, que (sic) signifie vostre mercy, misericorde, honneur, ou V. 
Seigneurie. 

Aux artisans, plebeyens, & gens de basse main, lon peut dire bos ou 
vos. 

Beso las manos de V. M. vaut aultant a dire, comme je suis vostre, 
vous auez empire sur moy, je la (sic) vous baise, vous estes mon Seigneur, 
maistre, Dame, maistresse, rocst (sic) &c. 

Encore qu’ayons bien largement & par menu donné regles de naiue- 
ment prononcer |’espagnol, ce qu’ensuit seruira de miroir & record. 

ga, go, gu, cha, che, chi, cho, chu, ge, gi, ja, je, jy, jo, ju, lla, lle, lli, 
lio, llu, fia, fie, fii, fio, flu, az, ez, iz, oz, uz, xa, xe, xi, xo, xu. 

Et par ce que la viue voix eccelle grandement la lettre & qu’est mal 
possible de naturellement prononcer ce que dessus sans la verbale as- 
sistance d’aucun, nous offrons (tant & sy longuement qu’A Dieu plaira 
nous maintenir la vie) nostre aide par vne breue et facile instruction, au 
command & discretion de ceulx quis’en voudront seruir & en pouront auoir 
mestier & besoing. 

Caro.ineE B. BourRLANpD 


Smith College 
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THE DATES OF TWO PLAYS BY LOPE DE VEGA 
LA IMPERIAL DE OTON 


Tuis play was printed in Parte VIII, 1617 (aprobacién of 1616) of 
the Comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio, and the title appeared in the second 
Peregrino list (1618) as Rodulpho y Otén. Chorley and Rennert thought 
it probably before 1603, because of the lack of a gracioso.1 Dating on 
that basis has been discredited in the last twenty years, but internal 
evidence points to an even earlier date of composition. 

The action is laid in the thirteenth century. Toward the end of 
Merlin’s prophecy to Rodulfo in Act II,? the following lines occur: 


Oye el sucesor que aguarda, 
que es el segundo Felipo, 
felicisimo monarca, 

a quien esperan esposo 

cuatro generosas damas, 

y @ quien verd San Quintin 
desnuda la heroica espada, 
por quien tendré San Lauren[cio ] 
casa y maravilla octava; 

pues de su hermano famoso, 
que al turco en naval batalla 
ha de vencer en Lepanto, 
iqué ha de decir mi voz flaca? 
Pues del hijo milagroso 

que los siglos de oro llaman 
tercer Felipo, jqué historias 
no ocupardén sus hazafias? 
Saboya le dard nietos 

de aquella dichosa Infanta, 
segunda en el nacimiento 

de la hermosa Isabel Clara . . . 


It is to be noted that the subject of this passage is Philip II and that 
Philip III is mentioned only as his son; once that is done, the emphasis 
shifts back to Philip II. Furthermore, the only grandchildren noted are 
the children of Catalina, Philip II’s younger daughter, who was married 


1H. A. Rennert, “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega,’ in 
Revue Hispanique, XX XIII, 1915, pp. 110, 131. 
2 Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Acad., VI, 506b. Lope de Vega Carpio, Obras 
dramdticas escogidas, ed. E. Julid Martinez, II, Madrid, 1934, p. 190. 
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to Carlo Emanuele of Savoy in 1585. The passage must have been 
written after the birth of the couple’s second son in 1587. On the other 
hand, it is not credible that Lope would have chosen the children of a 
foreign prince for mention if, at the time of writing, Philip III had had 
issue: Ana Mauricia, his first child, was born September 22, 1601. We 
have, then, limiting dates of 1587-1601. 

Other factors narrow the limits still more. Catalina is called “di- 
chosa,”’ which probably indicates that her death had taken place (Nov. 
6, 1597). The reference to Philip III makes it at least likely that his 
father had ceased to exist (Sept. 13, 1598). Though it would have been 
easy to assume during the lifetime of Philip II that his son Philip would 
succeed him upon the throne, actually to name the heir Philip III would 
have been at that time in poor taste, for it would have been equivalent 
to predicting the ruler’s death. We have here, then, a possible terminus 
aquo. A highly probable terminus ad quem is furnished by the fact that 
there is no allusion to the double wedding, on April 18, 1599, of Philip III 
with Margaret of Austria and of Isabel Clara with Archduke Albert. 
Lope could hardly have omitted to mention Philip III’s queen, while 
recalling the four wives of Philip II; and Isabel Clara’s famous husband 
would almost certainly have been brought in. Since these matches were 
celebrated by proxy in Italy on November 13, 1598, one might con- 
jecturally limit the period of composition to two months. 

If it be suggested that the reference to Philip III could have been 
inserted at the time of printing, one can reply that such a change would 
surely have brought with it alterations regarding his marriage and his 
children also: the passage stands or falls as a whole. 

It is true that the theatres in Madrid remained closed during the fall 
of 1598, and indeed up to the moment of Philip III’s wedding in Valencia, 
though probably the edict did not apply to all the cities of Spain? We 
have no means of knowing where the play was first performed. 

A second prophetic passage in Act III provides no more specific 
information, but raises other queries: ¢ 


ARNALDO 


| Venturosos siglos de oro! 
jQuién como Nestor viviera! 
del mundo el mayor tesoro, 
las cuatro reinas que ampara 
el cielo por sus estrellas, 
y las dos Infantas bellas, 
Catalina, Isabel Clara. 
Quién viera al joven don Juan! 
jQuién al principe Felipo! .. . 
* Rennert and Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 125. 
* Acad. VI, p. 510a; ed. E. Julid Martinez, p. 204. 
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Once again the emphasis is all on Philip II, his wives, his children and 
his half-brother. Neither Philip III nor Isabel Clara nor Catalina had a 
son named Juan, and don Juan de Austria is evidently again referred to; 
since he died at the age of thirty-three, ‘“‘joven” would be appropriate 
at any time. But who was the “principe Felipo”? Catalina’s oldest 
child was Filippo Emanuele, born in 1586, but Lope would hardly call 
him “principe,” nor mention him. Since the speaker was supposed to 
be looking forward from the Middle Ages, the prince may have been 
Philip II himself, of the same generation as don Juan de Austria, named 
in the preceding line; as his wives and children are mentioned, he might 
be expected in their company.® Or, possibly, it was Philip III. This 
point does not affect the date. 

We have then for La Imperial de Otén outside limits of 1587-1601, 
probably reduceable to Sept. 13—Nov. 13, 1598.° 


EL EJEMPLO DE CASADAS Y PRUEBA DE LA PACIENCIA 


Prof. J. Homero Arjona has proved, with admirable method,’ that 
the loa prefixed to this comedia was written on April 22, 1612. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, as he believed, that the play itself was 
composed at the same time. The loa has the air of having been written 
for a special occasion, and the versification of the comedia seems much 
earlier. 

8S. Griswotp Morey 
CourTNEY BRUERTON 

University of California 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A NOTE ON THE DECIMA OR ESPINELA 


In his interesting article, ‘‘Sobre la fecha de la invencién de la décima 
o espinela,” which appeared in the January, 1937, issue of Hispanic 
Review, Juan Millé y Giménez makes several queries concerning the 
history of the development of the espinela. Most of these queries, I 
believe, are answered in my article “Sobre la espinela” appearing in a 
recent issue of the Revista de Filologia Espafiola (v. XXIII, no. 3, 1936, 
pp. 293-304). There are, in addition, a few items which might throw 
some light on the matter. ; 

Lemus y Rubio, in his Manual de preceptiva literaria,' casually states 
that although Espinel really invented the espinela, Baltasar del Alcdzar 
had approximated the form at an earlier date. In the Academy edition 

5 Principe was a title sometimes applied to kings; cf. Diccionario de autoridades, 
8. v.: “se toma asimismo por el soberano.”’ 

* We take pleasure in acknowledging our indebtedness to Prof. Erasmo Buceta 
for valuable suggestions in connection with this play. 
7 Modern Language Notes, LII, 1937, 249-252. 
1 Murcia, J. Sanchez, 1921. 
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of the Poestas of Baltasar del Aledzar (Madrid, 1910), I find the following 
poem, which is certainly a forerunner, if not a model—if composed before 
1587, the date on which Espinel’s Diversas Rimas was approved by Alonso 
de Ercilla—of the espinela: 


A SAN PEDRO 


Pues, Pedro, tercera vez 
Niegas a tu Dios, yo hallo 
Que ello ha sido condenallo 
Td primero que el jiiez. 
Tan instable es la vejez, 
Que hizo que depusieses 
Los ganados intereses, 

Y, con ciego desatino, 

Le publicases indigno 

De que ti le conocieses. 
iNo fuiste por eleccién 

Pontffice, duro amigo? 

fuiste fiel testigo 

De su transfiguracién? 

iNo le diste el corazén? 

Toda tu fe no le diste 

El dia que te ofreciste 

Dispuesto a morir por El? 

Pues jes ser, Pedro, fiel 

Jurar que nunca le viste? 


It would be, indeed, difficult to definitely fix the date of the invention 
of the espinela. Evidence seems to point fairly clearly to the fact that 
Vicente Espinel was the inventor of the form. The date of composition 
of his first espinelas is uncertain, as is also the number of espinelas that he 
wrote. The first that I have been able to find are those of the poem “‘ No 
hay bien que del mal me guarde .. .”* of the Diversas Rimas. This 
collection was published in 1591, but must have been written not later 
than 1586 since it was approved on January 7, 1587 by Alonso de Ercilla. 
Since the Rimas contain a great deal of autobiographical material, the 
date of several of the poems can be approximately determined. Also, 
we know that by 1581 Espinel was famous enough as a poet to be asked 
to compose verses for the funeral celebrations of Anne of Austria, fourth 
wife of Phillip II and mother of Phillip III. But although we can be 
fairly safe in saying that most of the Rimas were written in the seventies 

2 Strophes from this poem cited in: Cejador y Frauca, La lengua y literatura 
castellana, v. III, p. 269; Juan Pérez de Guzmin, ed. Marcos de Obregén, Barcelona, 
1881, Introduction, ch. VIII, etc. 


*Fr. Julian Zarco Cuevas, “La primera edicién de unas poesias latinas y 
espafiolas de Vicente Espinel,’’ Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, XVIII, 1931, 
pp. 91-101. 
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and early eighties, we still cannot definitely determine the date of ‘‘ No 
hay bien que del mal me guarde . . .” since the arrangement of the poems 
in the collection is not chronological, and since, as far as internal evidence 
in this poem itself is concerned, there is little, if anything, on which 
to base the date of its composition. It has all the earmarks, including 
a certain lack of sincerity, of the conventional court poetry current at the 
time. But if the poem really refers to the break in Espinel’s love for 
Antonia Maldonado y Calatayud, the Célida of the Rimas, then the poem 
was probably written some time after 1574 or 1575. At any rate, I have 
not chanced to find any espinelas dated before the publication of the 
Rimas. 

Since much of Espinel’s verse does not appear in collected form, it is 
difficult to locate more than some few scattered compositions,‘ for the 
most part contributions to anthologies and dedicatory verses in other 
writers’ books. Consequently, it is impossible to determine to what 
extent Espinel made use of the espinela in his work. I have not been 
able to examine most of these uncollected poems, among which there must 
surely be some espinelas. According to J. T. Medina * there is a décima 
preceding the Muerte de Dios por vida del hombre (1619) by Fray Hernando 
Camargo. And in El Espajiol Gerardo (1615) * by D. Gonzalo de Cés- 
pedes y Meneses I find the following décima, or espinela: 


Si puede haber males justos, 
Estos, Gonzalo, son tales, 
Pues de tus trdgicos males 
Sacas generales gustos: 

Sepan los pechos robustos, 
Si en desdichas te embarazas, 


‘ For lists of Espinel’s poetic works, see J. T. Medina, ed. crit. of Cervantes, 
Viaje del Parnaso, Santiago de Chile, v. I, pp. 84-85; Cejador y Frauca, op. cit., 
v. III, pp. 267-268; Juan Pérez de Guzm4n, op. cit. These lists (incomplete) include 
the following: 1586, Lépez Maidonado, Cancionero (tercetos) ; 1599, Mateo Aleman, 
Guzmédn de Alfarache (epigrama in Latin), Antonio Saavedra de Guzman, Peregrino 
Indiano (soneto), Ignacio Pérez, Arte de escrevir (soneto) and El nuevo arte de contar 
y de escrevir (soneto); 1601, Pedro Sanz Morquecho, Tractatus de bonorum divisione, 
Gabriel Lasso de la Vega, Elogios en loor de los tres famosos varones; 1605, Juan de 
Arce Solérzano, Historia evangélica de la vida, milagros y muerte de Christo (dis- 
tichon), Pedro Espinosa, Flores de poetas ilustres (silva), Simén de Villalobos y 
Benavides, Modo de pelear a la gineta; 1610, Gaspar de Villagré, Historia de la 
Nueva México; 1615, Céspedes y Meneses, Espafiol Gerardo (espinela), Fr. Diego 
de San José, Compendio de las solenes fiestas a la beatificacién de Santa Teresa, 
Pedro de Herrera, Descripcién del Sagrario de Toledo; 1619, Fr. Hernando Camargo, 
Muerte de Dios por vida del hombre (décima) ; 1620, Lope de Vega, Justa Poética de 
San Isidro (soneto); 1622, Gabriel Pérez de Barrio Angulo, Direccién de Secretario 
de Sefiores (tercetos). See also: Eugenio Mele, “Rimas inéditas de ingenios 
espafioles,”” Bulletin Hispanique, III, 1901; and note 3 above. 

5 Op. cit. 
® Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, XVIII, p. 118. 
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Que con celestiales trazas, 
Entre agravios y querellas, 
Las desdichas atropellas, 
Y las virtudes abrazas. 

En los profundos abismos 
De tu desdicha corriente, 
{Quién te hizo ser prudente 
Sino tus trabajos mismos? 
Cesaron los parasismos, 
Haciendo los males cursos; 
Mas tus tr4gicos discursos 
Publicaradn tus concetos 
En locutorios secretos 
Y en generales concursos. 


The date of these espinelas is posterior to that of “‘No hay bien . . .” 
as well as to those (1594) of the espinelas that Mr. Millé y Giménez cites 
in his article. It seems rather strange that so many years should elapse 
between the actual inventing—1586 at the latest, and probably as early 
as 1574 or 1575, or possibly before—and the frequent use of a form which 
suddenly became one of the most popular strophes of Spanish poetry. 
The reason for this apparent lack may be that we are, of necessity, dealing 
only with printed works, few of which are within our reach, while we 
cannot even guess at the vast number of compositions which were left 


in manuscript form, scarcely reaching the public at all. 
Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 


Dominican College, 
San Rafael, California 


A TERMINUS ANTE QUEM FOR THE BIRTH OF 
CLARAMONTE 


TuE date of the birth of Andrés de Claramonte is unknown, the author 
of the most recent work about him reporting a fruitless search of the 
records in eleven Murcian churches.! A terminus ante quem can, however, 
be established from one of a group of documents published without 
comment in 1914 by Sr. Rodriguez Marin. The pertinent part of the 
document in question is as follows: 

En la ciudad de seuilla, cinco dias del mes de diziembre de mill e 
seiscientos y cinco afios, ante mi, Rodrigo Fernandes, escribano publico 
de seuilla e testigos yuso escriptos parescio presente andres de claramonte, 
Representante, Residente en esta ciudad de seuilla. ... Y el dicho 
andres de claramontes [sic] declaro ser mayor de veinte e cinco afios.’ 

1 Sturgis E. Leavitt, The “Estrella de Sevilla” and Claramonte (Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1931), p. 50, n. 1. 

? F. Rodriguez Marin, ‘‘ Nuevas aportaciones para la historia del histrionismo 
espafiol.” Bol. A. E., i (1914), pp. 179-180. 
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In the last sentence Claramonte testifies that he has attained his 
majority. Twenty-five was in the XVII century the age at which a 
Spaniard passed from menor de edad to mayor de edad,’ as it had been 
from the time of Alfonso el Sabio.t The age was reaffirmed in the Nueva 
Recopilacién of 1567 and repeated in 1805 in the Novisima Recopilaci6n.5 
Andrés de Claramonte, an adult of twenty-five by December 5, 1605, was 
born, therefore, sometime before December 5, 1580. 


B. B. AsHcom 
Wayne University 


3 It will be recalled that Lope de Vega, in the hope of having the court assign 
him a curador, “declaré ser menor de veinte e cinco afios” during his defense of the 
suit brought by Jerénimo Velazquez. Cf. A. Tomillo y C. Pérez Pastor, Proceso 
de Lope de Vega por libelos contra unos cémicos (Madrid, 1901), pp. 39-40. 

* “Menor es llamado aquel que non ha aun veynte e cinco afios cumplidos.”’ 
—Siete Partidas, Ley 2, Titulo xix, Partida VI. 

5 Cf. Novisima Recopilacién, Ley 3, Titulo i, Libro X (A law of 1458 on 
Contracts), and Ley 7, Titulo v, Libro X (A law of 1696 on Minors). The laws 
mentioned may be consulted in Cédigos Antiguos de Espaiia. Coleccién completa 
de todos los Cédigos de Espafia desde el Fuero Juzgo hasta la Novisima Recopilacién. 
Publicala D. Marcelo Martinez Alcubilla. Madrid, 1885. 
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REVIEWS 


The Spanish Language, together with Portuguese, Catalan and Basque. By 
William J. Entwistle. Faber and Faber, London [1936]: vi + 367 
pages 


The twentieth century has made notable progress in the development 
of Hispanic linguistics. Now, for the first time, comes a volume which 
summarizes and orders the many scattered investigations. The book is 
intitled ‘‘The Spanish Language,’ because it is included in a series of 
the ‘Great Languages.” But it is, both in content and arrangement, 
primarily an historical and geographical study of the phonology and 
vocabulary of the Hispanic dialects. Prof. Entwistle evidences on every 
page a complete command of the literature of the field; what is more, he 
presents the material in a singularly clear and readable narrative. 

Beginning with pre-Roman Spain, in which he includes Basque, he 
traces the picture of Latin in Spain and then studies in order Catalan, 
Castilian (its dialects and expansion), and Portuguese. In each section 
his method is approximately the same. From historical evidence he 
links the language to changing political conditions and shows the changes 
in sound and vocabulary which parallel these external developments. 
Naturally, the study of Castilian holds the largest place. Here the 
author has outlined in detail the process by which the dialect has grown 
into the standard language of Spain. A chapter on Spanish in America 
discusses the variations and modifications of the standard language 
which have appeared in the New World. 

Prof. Entwistle states that his approach to the subject is like that of 
Jespersen or von Wartburg. But in reality, he has given nothing like 
the picture of Spanish which the latter, for instance, has given of French. 
Most noteworthy is his almost complete neglect of language as a medium 
of communication determined by social factors. For him, language is 
primarily a body of isolated sounds and words. Hence there is little or 
nothing said of some of the most important aspects of language. A 
student, unfamiliar with Spanish, will find no clue as to its characteristic 
general traits: its rhythm and structure, its habits of articulation, its 
capacities as an instrument of logical or emotional utterance, its semasio- 
logical evolution, its balance of cultured and popular elements. Syntax 
and morphology are dismissed with a few random pages; there is nothing 
on the problem of the evolution of word-order, nothing on stylistics. 
From this book, no one would suspect the extraordinary changes which 
took place in Spanish during the first three decades of the sixteenth 
century, as Spaniards, awakening to the consciousness of their national 
destiny, awakened also to a consciousness of their national language. 

160 
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It must be admitted that the materials for such a survey of Spanish 
are not yet available. And, in general, Prof. Entwistle has not attempted 
to add, from his own research, to what other scholars have studied. But 
the title of the work is so inclusive that it is somewhat surprising that the 
author has not even called attention to the existence of these other aspects 
of language. 

The author has stressed the division of the Hispanic peninsula into 
two main groups: Catalan and Ibero-Romance (Spanish and Portuguese). 
In his discussion of Catalan he wisely defends a middle ground and thus 
avoids the dangers of the extremists; for him Catalan is neither Spanish 
nor Provengal; it is an independent language. His exposition of the 
dominance of Castilian in the central region (based on Menéndez Pidal) 
is clear and satisfying. There is, perhaps, an excessive amount of repeti- 
tion of the same material at different places in the work. And, in view 
of the author’s expressed intention of arousing interest in the subject, 
it is regrettable that he has not given a more complete bibliographical 
indication of his sources. 

For the older period the study of pronunciation and orthography is 
thorough. One might, at times, question the correctness of his analysis. 
It is, for example, by no means certain that [y] is a middle term in the 
transition from [A] to[j]. For [y] represents a relaxation of the central 
closure of [\], while [j] represents precisely the opposite: an intensifi- 
cation of articulation which results in complete occlusion. Nor does [j] 
represent the last stage; [j] must be followed by [%] (with loss of the 
occlusive element in the affricate), for only [%] can unvoice into [8]. 
Similarly it is doubtful whether the dental affricate [8] ever became an 
interdental affricate. The process everywhere in western Romance is 
marked by the loss of occlusion and the development of simple fricative 
{s]. It is from this dental fricative that is developed the present inter- 
dental fricative. 

For the period since 1500 the materials are not adequate, particularly 
in the field of orthography. The author offers no explanation of the 
puzzling unvoicing of [4%], [2%], and [2%] in the sixteenth century. His 
account of the shift of [8] to [x] and of [s] to [6] is not convincing. 
The statement of Minsheu (1623) that in Seville [8] is pronounced “‘more 
in the throat” does not necessarily refer to a velar articulation; it may 
mean voicing, and this is made the more probable by his alternative 
spelling -zh-, which Percival (1591) had used as typifying the archaic 
voiced articulation of Andalusia. Is it not almost certain that the 
radical differentiation of the voiceless sibilants ({8] > [x] and [s] > [@]) 
began in Castile, where the cacuminal articulation of s [§] made possible 
a confusion with both of the other sibilants? The problem of orthography 
is hardly touched after Lebrija. But the chief modifications of older 
Spanish, as far as the reader is concerned, are due to changes in spelling 
introduced in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And the gradual 
standardization in the use of the written accent surely deserves some 
mention. 
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In this connection, one can hardly accept the ‘‘undoubted Andalusian- 
ism” of American speech as an historical fact. For such characteristically 
American traits as [s] for [0] or aspirate [h], even before [w], were 
certainly common to all Castilian in the sixteenth century and so may be, 
like so many other Americanisms in vocabulary, syntax, or form, merely 
archaicisms. The later development of [A] to [y] ([caye]) or to [j] 
or [2] ([eaje], [eaze]) illustrates anew two conflicting habits of articula- 
tion (relaxed and intensified) which had already been observed in the 
contrasting evolution of [\] in Castilian and in Leonese and Aragonese. 
Spanish-American speech may be, acoustically, like Andalusian to some 
ears, but that does not mean that it, of necessity, derives from Andalusian. 

As a record of the present state of Hispanic linguistics, Prof. Ent- 
wistle’s volume is a thorough and balanced exposition. Its very omis- 
sions are a striking revelation of the broad fields of study which still call 
for pioneer workers. 


Hayrwarp KENISTON 
University of Chicago 


Coplas sobre diversas Devociones y Misterios de nuestra santa fe catélica. 
Fray Ambrosio Montesino. Reproduced in facsimile . . . with intro- 
duction by H. Thomas. The British Museum, London, 1936. 

Coplas de la Pasién con la Resurreccién. El Comendador Roman. 
Reproduced in facsimile . . . with introduction by H. Thomas. 
The British Museum, London, 1936. 


The four Spanish incunabula first described in 1888 by Aguilé y 
Fuster,! their one time owner, were acquired in 1925 by the British 
Museum. Two of them, the folk-book: La Historia del noble Vespasiano 
and La Revelacién de San Pablo, are imperfect; the two perfect items, very 
probably unica, are now presented to the public in careful facsimile 
reproduction,? on rag paper and in substantial bindings. Each volume 
is provided with an introduction by Dr. Henry Thomas, excellent alike 
in its presentation of facts and in the judicious, yet not discouragingly 
final, estimate of their importance for Spanish scholarship. 

To bibliographers these two volumes make available the only known 
evidences of early printing in Toledo by Juan Vasquez and Antonio 
Téllez, approximately between 1480 and 1500. In the first volume the 
student of fifteenth-century poetry is offered the original text of Queen 
Isabella’s favorite Franciscan poet, a text more complete than the reprint 
based on a remodeled 1508 edition in Sancha’s Romancero y Cancionero 
Sagrados. Dr. Thomas, having disposed of bibliographical matters with 
his accustomed authority, gathers up the meagre details of the friar’s 
life, proves that his bishopric was not of ‘Sardinia,’ but of ‘Sarda’ in 

1 Apuntes bibliogrdficos acerca de cuatro incunables espafioles desconocidos, 
Barcelona. 

* Some blurred passages in the Coplas de la Pasién, at the top of biiij vo and 
the left col. of cij vo may be in that condition in the original. 
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Albania, in partibus infidelium, and draws attention to Ambrosio’s early 
interest in the ballad. The book has passages of tender poetry reflecting 
the spirit of the Italian Franciscans, and which may explain the Queen’s 
predilection.? There is also a little Magi-play (cij ro ff.), in which the 
Kings speak in answer to the author, whereupon ‘Responde la Virgen’ 
and again ‘Fablan los reyes.’ There are, fresh and strong still, the 
ancient traditions about the birth of Christ: the flowering of the ‘vifias 
de engadis,’ the fountains of oil, the Sibyl and Octavian, the whole array 
of legends which the clerics could read in the Legenda Aurea or Vincent 
of Beauvais and which the pilgrims might bring from Rome with the 
thumbed copies of their Mirabilia. There are some interesting words, 
many present participles (one the ‘theme-word’ for the Eagle of Patmos: 
‘mds bolante’), so popular in the late fifteenth century and which some 
day may be explained ‘im Spiegel spanischer Kultur.’ There is also an 
early instance of ganapdn.° 

The undated Trobas de la gloriosa Pasién by the Comendador Romén, 
an older contemporary of Montesino, has the same woodcuts and type 
as the latter’s Coplas; but the Comendador amplified his first draft into 
Coplas de la Pasién con la Resurreccién, and this enlarged version, as 
inaccessible till now as the earlier one, forms the second volume of the 
two here discussed. 

Dr. Thomas guardedly accepts Haebler’s provisional date for the 
print, ca. 1490, and places the life of Roman between 1430 and 1500. 
The Coplas were rightly dismissed by Menéndez y Pelayo as artistically 
mediocre, but again their contents deserve our notice. Without at- 
tempting a systematic study of the sources, the editor points to traces of 
Juan de Mena, Jorge Manrique, ballad-literature and to the influence of 


3Cf. ya las toma ya las dexa 
las tetas con gestos bellos 
ya se ase a la madexa 
que su madre ha de cabellos 
gorgea y estira dellos 
como rruy sefioren prado .. . 
‘ The stanza about Herod: 
Que en vida del rrey 
buscar otro nueuo 
al tal por la ley 
le dan muerte luego 


might be quoted as comment to the Tetrach’s indignant exclamation in the Auto 
de los Reyes Magos: 


Aun non so io morto 
ni so la terra pusto! 

5 To be added to those collected in MPhil X XVII (1930) 495-498. Christ 
is represented ‘en la coluna’: desnudo entre ganapanes. This might fit in with 
an earlier instance of ganapdn = cabeza de bando, if we could assume that Christ 
before Caiaphas was already between the two thieves. 
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certain curious political ‘prophecies’ of the time, in this instance that 
of the internationally known Joannes de Rupescissa. The language 
shows some drastic modifications of words to fit the rhyme, and there are 
striking similes which may need interpreting: Christ the King, encourag- 
ing his troops, points forward to Loyola—Christ the Captain, generous 
with the spoils of battle, leads back to the Cid. The appearance of 
Christ in Limbo: 

Como alimén 

entre gente de Guinea 


is expected to convey an impression of dazzling blond beauty to Spanish 
admirers of the rare Gothic type.*® 

Dr. Thomas properly takes issue with Menéndez y Pelayo for describ- 
ing the Comendador’s poem as a paraphrase of the Gospel (p. 13 ff.) and 
points out several instances of uncanonical matter in a poem written at 
the command of the sovereigns who established the Inquisition in Castile. 
The Gospels know nothing of the story of Veronica (here represented as 
deliberately trying to obtain a likeness of the Lord), or of Longinus, or of 
many a detail of the Resurrection. None of the additions mentioned— 
nor any of the others, we may add—need be credited to the author’s 
imagination. For instance, the incident of the flags bowing irresistibly 
before Christ, is derived from the Evangelium Nicodemi, appears in the 
almost contemporary Francfort Passion-play of 1493 and is emphasized 
in the Alsfeld Passion-play. In the Crucifixion, the nailing of one arm 
to the cross and the stretching of the other with cords to reach the hole 
already made, which may be found represented in medieval art,’ could 
be witnessed in Great Britain in the Northern Passion * or read by French- 
men, with harrowing detail, in the fourteenth-century Livre de la Passion,* 
originated in the Dialogus Beate Marie et Anselmi, or perhaps in the 

* Pero Tafur, in the fifteenth century, reported ‘muy fermosa gente’ in 
Mayence and Basle (Andancgas, Madrid, 1874, p. 238) and Gil Vicente’s old 
woman in the Triumpho do Inverno (1529; Obras, Lisboa, 1852, II, 459) could only 
compare her ideal with a German: 4 

Védes vés hum Allemio? 
Assi he elle tao direito 

Hum mancebo tao bem feito 
Que he hfia consolagao. 

‘Hermoso y dispuesto mds que un alemdn’ said P. Hurtado de la Vera (1672, 
Orig. de la novela, III, 376)—and Lope (Peregrino, Bruselas, 1608, p. 181) and 
Gracidn (Criticén, Anvers, 1702, I, 270) agreed. At times the Flemish (Jerén. 
de Alcalé, Alonso, mozo de muchos amos, BAE, XVIII, 545) and the English (cf. 
Buceta, Homenaje a Bonilla, I1, 302 f.) were included in this admiration. 

7™Cf. Male, L’art religieux de la fin du moyen dge, p. 19 ff.; Grace Frank, 
Popular Iconography of the Passion, PMLA, XLVI (1932), p. 339 and plate VIIb, 
where the lower limbs are pulled with cords. 

8 Ed. by F. A. Foster, EETS, vol. 145, p. 187 ff. 
® Ed. by Grace Frank, 1. 1313 ff. 
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pseudo-Bonaventure’s Revelationes. In Spain, in 1493, the incident was 
recorded in the rhymed Catalan Passion of Bernat Fenollar and Pere 
Martinez ” and in Diego de San Pedro’s Passién trobada (1496 ?),! which 
was performed in Basque territory, at Lesaca, as late as 1566 and of 
which there are editions up to the year 1700. It appeared in Juan de 
Padilla’s Retablo de la Vida de Christo in 1505 (?) * and was still a part of 
the Catalan performances of the Gran Tragedia de la Passié in the end 
of the eighteenth century." 

Although few Spanish plays on the life of Christ have been preserved, 
and although some of these (like those of Encina and Lucas Fernandez) 
are strangely simplified and removed from the medieval tradition, a study 
of the apocryphal elements on Spanish soil will eventually have to be 
made; and in such a study Romdan’s two versions will have to be 
considered. 

In fact, the influence of narrative or semi-dramatic Passions, in spite 
of the watchfulness of the Inquisition, seems to have been as enduring as 
it was insidious. No one would have suspected, for instance, that the 
Comendador’s Passion had been reprinted, with the apocryphal parts, as 
late as 1628. Yet the anonymous booklet entitled LA PASSION de / 
nuestro Sefior IESU / Christo, muy devota. Con vn Ilanto / que hizo 
la Virgen Maria al / pie de la Cruz. / Impressa en Iaen, por Pedro de la 
Cuesta, / Afio de 1628.//™ is an abridgment of the fifteenth-century 
Coplas, beginning with the stanza Estaua Christo ligado [b v ro] to the 
stanza Pues si tu de mi te alexas [c ij ro] and from Estando en este penar 
[e iij ro] to Diziendo con fe muy muerta [ec v ro]. Fifty plus eighteen 
stanzas have been reduced to forty two, and the text has been rather 
carelessly modernized and altered in many places." But the gruesome 
details of the Crucifixion are there, as well as Longinus, and a curious 


1° Lo Passi en cobles, ed. Marti Grajales, Valencia, 1912, p. 104. 

11 Ed. by Julio de Urquijo, San Sebastian, 1931, p. 56. 

2 Cf. BAE, XXXV, 379. 

13 Both in the probably older type (in the edition of Manresa, Abadal, p. 58) 
and in the version by Antoni de Sant Geroni (ed. Vich, Joseph Tolosa, p. 49), 
Annas, reporting the progress of the Crucifixion to the audience, from whom it is 
hidden by a curtain, says: 


Ja lo han clavat per un bras 
l’altre tira ab la corda. 


4 Tt was reprinted from the copy in the library of the late Duke of T’Serclaes 
by Joaquin Hazafias y la Ria in La Revista Catélica of Seville, 1890, and a hundred 
reprints were struck off by Izquierdo, Seville, 1890. 

% Tt was probably a printer’s venture and, like other ostentatiously devout 
booklets, escaped close scrutiny by the ecclesiastical censors. Some variants, as 
well as the inversion of one group of stanzas, would make one suspect that the 
Comendador’s Trobas (which I have not at hand), rather than his later Coplas, 
were used. 
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comparison of the Virgin following the trail of her son like a tigress the 
scent of her young."* 

Enough has been said to establish the interest of these two volumes 
for the history of Spanish poetry as well as for the history of Spanish 
culture, in a period still largely neglected by literary research. At a time 
when many treasures of Spanish art and literature, in spite of devoted 
efforts for their preservation, are in serious jeopardy, Hispanic scholars 
may feel particularly gratified at seeing two valuable documents, one 
almost entirely unknown, not only made easily accessible, but placed 
for a long time to come beyond all danger of destruction. 


JoserH E. GILLet 
Bryn Mawr College 


Coplas Sefardies (Judeo-Spanish Songs). Musical and literary versions 
collected, transcribed and reconstructed for voice and piano by 
Albert Hemsi. Edition Orientale de Musique. Alexandria, Egypt 
(printed by Mignoni, Florence, Italy). Vol. I, 1932: 6 songs, 25 pp.; 
Vol. II, 1933: 6 songs, 38 pp.; Vol. III, 1934: 6 songs, 41 pp.; Vol. IV, 
1935: 6 songs, 50 pp. 


The unusual interest of this collection lies in its importance as an 
historical and folkloric document as well as in the artistic value, literary 
and musical, of the songs it contains. The songs of the first two volumes 
were collected on the island of Rhodes, those of the third and fourth 
volumes in Salonica. 

Judging by the musicianship revealed in the harmonic settings and 
by the evident care with which A. Hemsi has collected and arranged the 
songs,' we can easily accept them as faithful transcriptions, but how 
elose to the fifteenth-century originals these modern versions are we 
eannot ascertain, because there are no known records, manuscript or 
printed, of them. The songs must naturally have suffered some altera- 


16 Va la virgen donde esta 
por sus pasos segun prueuan 
como la tigre que va 
con el viento que le da 
delos hijos que le lieuan (c j vo and, in the reprint, 
p. 23). Diego de San Pedro and Lucas Ferndndez (p. 240) showed the Virgin 
ollowing the trail of her son’s blood. 
1In a prefatory note to the second volume, A. Hemsi remarks: “ However, 
and in spite of this obvious ethnical and social unity, the investigations on literary 
and musical folk-lore are no less difficult than elsewhere. One never finds two 
people, even belonging to the same family, who can sing and recite a traditional 
song in an identical way. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, to consult several 
people of varying age and social conditions, and gather the greatest possible 
number of versions, in order to establish afterwards the one which corresponds 
best to logic and to tradition. Fifteen years of constant research and study in 
the folk-lore of the Near East have convinced me that there can be no other 
constructive method as rational and faithful as this one.” 
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tions during the wanderings of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews prior 
to their settling in the Near East and during their long residence there, 
through the influence of Oriental civilization. However, the belief that 
we have here a not too distorted reflection of the original songs is strength- 
ened by the following considerations. The Near East Sephardim have 
remained attached not only to their Castilian language, but speak of 
Spain as their mother country and are proud of their Spanish origin. 
They have stood as a distinct group in the face of the Jewish collectivity 
in general, considering themselves as the aristocracy of the race. The 
persecution of which they have been the victims under Turkish rule could 
not but strengthen a group spirit. Furthermore, we know that music, 
together with poetry, is one of the most powerful means to strengthen 
national or racial unity when the very spirit of nation or race is threatened 
with destruction or extinction; and as this spirit struggles to assert itself, 
it appeals to all the resources found in tradition in order to make the 
individual nation-conscious or race-conscious. 

In this connection it will be interesting to quote part of the preface 
to this collection by the well known Spanish musicologist José Subiré: 


It is undeniable as well that the Spanish Jews, when expelled by the Catholic 
Kings, took with them a musical treasure which, while lost in large part among 
us, is preserved in a very pure state in Sephardic communities. This beautiful 
literary and musical treasure, in the shape of songs and ballads has had in our 
Peninsula, in the times of Juan del Encina, a popularity as great as that which 
is still enjoyed today . . . by the mufieira in Galicia, the zortzico in the Basque 
country, the jota in Aragon, the sardana in Catalonia, the albaes in Valencia, 
the rondefias and sevillanas in Andalusia. The number of Spanish Jews all over 
the world who . . . have resisted the advance of innovation and have preserved 
those spiritual treasures after four centuries of exile . . . has been calculated to 


be about one million in round figures. The great importance of these songs and 
ballads as historical documents can thus be explained. . . . 


There is still another aspect of these Sephardic melodies which in- 
creases our interest in them in regard to Oriental music and the Oriental 
influence on the music of the Iberian Peninsula in medieval times. These 
songs grew and lived on the Peninsula during the Moorish domination, 
when the influence of Oriental art on Spanish art is supposed to have been 
strongest; following their expulsion, the majority of the Sephardic Jews 
lived in constant contact with Oriental civilization. One would therefore 
expect to find in this music all those exotic traits that, for the Western 
mind, characterize the musical art of the Orient and its supposed off- 
spring, the music of southern Spain. But after a careful study of the 
twenty-four songs that make the collection, I discover that the evidences 
of “orientalism”’ are negligible: instances of chromatism are found only 
in two songs, the interval of the augmented second only in three, alterna- 
tions of major and minor only in two, while vocal arabesques, frequently 
repeated notes, changes of metre, the Phrygian cadence so used and 
abused in the music of modern Spain, are totally absent. 
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Oriental influences on the music of Spain are much older than the 
first Moorish invasion in 711. Phoenicians and Greeks established com- 
mercial outposts on the eastern and southern shores of the Peninsula 
many centuries before the Christian era. The Sephardim settled on 
Spanish soil much earlier than is generally believed. In the sixth century, 
during the Visigothic domination, a large Byzantine colony settled in 
the south of Spain, and the intellectual and artistic intercourse between 
Toledo, Seville and Byzantium was frequent and intense. Felipe 
Pedrell and other authorities believe that Spanish music owes nothing 
essential to the Moors. The Moorish influence on the music of Spain did 
not consist as much in the importation of new scales and melodies as in 
the manner of performing music, both vocally and instrumentally. And 
the so-called Cante hondo of Andalusia is also and mainly a style of vocal 
ornamentation and utterance, which owes more to the Gypsies—who 
landed in Barcelona in 1447—than to the Moors. 

In a last analysis we should perhaps reach the conclusion that these 
forms of so-called Oriental music, so appealing to Occidentals through 
their exoticism, are the result of the degeneration of earlier forms which 
in their primitive purity were not essentially different from the music of 
the European peoples of the same period. Excluding geographical 
considerations, it is difficult—in music at least—to mark a division be- 
tween Orient and Occident. 


PiAcipo pE Monrto.fu 
The Curtis Institute of Music, 


Philadelphia 


The Imitations of “Don Quixote” in the Spanish Drama. By Gregory 
Gough LaGrone. Philadelphia [The University of Pennsylvania 
Press], 1937. vii + 145 pp. (University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Romanic Languages and Literatures, No. 27.) 

Noting, in contrast to the fairly numerous works—especially in 
recent years—on the influence of Cervantes abroad, the absence of any 
reasonably complete investigation of the fortunes of Don Quijote in Spain, 
Dr. LaGrone has chosen as his contribution a study of the “imitations” 
of Don Quijote in dramatic form produced in Spain! between 1605 and 
1916, the year of the last tercentennial celebration.? To this end he has 
examined the titles listed in the bibliographies of Rius, Givanel i Mas, 
Del Rio y Rico, and Ford and Lansing (for Cervantes), in those of 
Moratin, La Barrera, Paz y Melia, Julidén Paz, and Miss Coe (for the 
theatre), and in the card catalogues of the Biblioteca Nacional, the Biblio- 
teca Municipal (Madrid), and of outstanding Hispanic libraries in the 

1 Although items from Buenos Aires (see Index under Soto and Dobranich) 
are included, there is no systematic attempt to cover the Spanish American field. 
* An exception is made in favor of Manuel de Falla’s El retablo de Maese 

Pedro (1923), possibly because this musical composition represents the high-water 

mark in the faithful and artistic adaptation of a portion of Cervantes’ masterpiece. 
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United States. Research of this sort has one unavoidable limitation: 
it depends almost exclusively on titles as a guide to contents. But it 
would be entirely out of place to expect a doctoral dissertation to cover 
the entire corpus of dramatic output in Spanish, and even if specialists in 
the various periods and fields of the Spanish theatre—this reviewer can 
lay claim to no such distinction—find borrowings or reminiscences un- 
recorded by Dr. LaGrone,‘ it can be safely said that his work, especially 
in its excellent summaries and chronological list (pp. 112-129) of plays, 
with pertinent data as to location, publication, and critical discussion,' 
provides the most accurate, useful, and extensive compilation of its kind 
now available. Unqualified praise may be extended to these scholarly 
features, but—unfortunately—not in equal measure to all aspects of the 
work, 

The study proper comprises three chapters, one each for the seven- 
teenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth (and twentieth) centuries. 
This strictly chronological approach is also observed within each chapter, 
despite the difficulty of dating the majority of the compositions before 
1750, and regardless of any distinction between the kinds of “imitations” 
treated. Asa result (and in spite of the summaries given for each chapter 
and the final conclusions) the general trends and specific developments 
between and within periods would stand out far more clearly had the 
material been classified into what seems—to the reviewer—to be the 
three persistent types, of which only the first two may properly be called 
“imitations”: (1) adaptations and direct dramatizations of Quijote 
material, (2) works more or less reflecting or inspired by the central 
theme or characters, (3) plays containing analogues,® incidental reminis- 
cences or mere allusions. Studied on this basis, Dr. LaGrone’s material 
seems to fall into three periods not exactly corresponding to the centuries: 
1605-1750; 1750-1812; 1812-1916.” (Of these the second ° serves chiefly 


3 See p. 112.—The Diario de Madrid has also been consulted (there are cita- 
tions from the years 1812, 1841, 1853, 1869), but there is no evidence of utilization 
of the printed or card catalogues of the principal European libraries outside of 
Spain, of the national bibliographies of Hidalgo, Murillo, and their continuations, 
or of the repertory in Cotarelo’s Mdiquez; if these were consulted, they evidently 
yielded no titles of interest. 

‘For instance, Ventura de la Vega’s unfinished and postumously performed 
play Los dos camaradas (Madrid, 1867), although based on the life of Cervantes 
himself, shows obvious influence of Don Quijote and Sancho in the conception of 
the characters Miguel and Andrés. 

5 By means of this excellent feature the author also avoids loading his text 
with purely referential foot-notes. Also to be commended is his carefully pre- 
pared index. 

* By “analogue” is meant a play with a similar situation or characters but 
not necessarily taken from the Quijote. 

7The only work (1719) definitely dated between 1700-1750 shows (p. 70) 
marked characteristics of the first period. The two plays of 1802-5 belong 
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to foreshadow developments in the third, the only period in which 
“imitations” are in any sense abundant.*®) And, when examined sep- 
arately, the three general types seem to show, despite the paucity of 
material for the first two periods, the trends and variations naturally to 
be expected: those due, on the one hand, to current dramatic modes and, 
on the other, to the prevailing popular—not critical, as Dr. LaGrone 
would seem (p. 110) to have it—conception of Don Quijote. 

The most numerous type is, of course, the one peculiarly character- 
istic of the theatre: scenic adaptations of material taken directly from 
the novel. Before 1750 they are limited to those portions of the Quijote 
most suitable for reworking as comedias*® (the novela-like stories of 
Cardenio “ and the Curioso impertinente *) or as burlesque masquerades, 
with an occasional farce or entremés.* After 1750 the Cardenio-Curioso 
material gives way to the Bodas de Camacho, a pastoral theme in conso- 
nance with literary and musical—not dramatic and popular “—tastes of 


definitely to the second period, while the five from 1812 to 1821 mark the transition 
between the second and third periods. 

8 It is of the least importance intrinsically. Of the 25 titles treated, five are 
lost and ten exist only in manuscript. Of the remainder, the only play of even 
mediocre caliber is the Bodas de Camacho of Meléndez Valdés. The “imitations” 
of the 17th century, while less numerous, are more important both intrinsically 
and because of their authors and the problems connected with them. 

* And then only after 1860. In reality, the situation from 1840 to 1860 
remains practically stationary, in this as in other aspects of the Spanish theatre. 

10 In these comedias there is a steady increase in the burlesque elements, from 
the two plays of Guillén de Castro (in one of which, El curioso impertinente, Don 
Quijote and Sancho do not figure, while in the other, Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
their adventures form the usual comic by-plot) through the comedia of the tres 
ingenios (Matos Fragoso, Diamante, and Juan Vélez) with its burlesque apotheosis 
of Don Quijote in the fin de fiesta, and culminating in the crude ms. Aventuras de 
D. Quijote y religién andantesca (the Cardenio story and related material, but with 
emphasis on Don Quijote). 

" This is the prime favorite through 1750, and enjoys a renaissance from 1830 
to 1860. It also provides the first nineteenth-century zarzuela: La venta encantada 
(1859) of Bécquer and Luis Garcia Luna. 

In reality, the play by Guillén de Castro and the monologue (1791) by 
Isurve are the only direct adaptations of this story before 1853. (Dr. LaGrone 
rightly rejects previous suggestions by other scholars of the Curioso impertinente 
as a source of various plays by Lope, Tirso, Guillén de Castro, Alarcén, Aguilar 
and Matos Fragoso—see pp. 14-23, 32-33.) Coello’s Peor es hurgallo contains 
only an analogue of the story plus Cervantian reminiscences. 

13 Aside from the famous entremés by Luis de Avila (1617), the only items in 
this category are the street masquerades (pp. 6, 44) and the fantastic fin de fiesta 
of 1719. The other farces and entremeses mentioned by Dr. LaGrone (pp. 28-29, 
33-34, 43-44) belong to our second general type or contain only analogues and 
reminiscences. 

“4 Hence the failure of Meléndez Valdés’ Bodas de Camacho (1784), the only 
Quijote play of the period with any literary merit at all, merit which Dr. LaGrone 
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the moment. But these unsuccessful pastoral plays, especially the first 
one, a zarzuela by Valladares (1772) are the forerunners of the popular 
light operas and (later) zarzuelas * based on Quijote material, a character- 
istic nineteenth-century development. The direct (tending to verbatim) 
reproduction of scenes from the novel, although it begins as early as 
1750,!* does not come into its own until the nineteenth century, after the 
Quijote has become universally regarded as the great national classic. 
And from this is developed the “tribute” (and later ‘““homage”’) plays, 
the most numerous and characteristic class of the century, especially 
frequent from 1860 on.!’ 

The second general type—works showing more originality (such 
as it is) but which clearly reflect or are inspired by the central theme 
or character of the novel—is likewise represented prior to 1750 in both 
comedias ** and entremeses.'® In the second period these two forms 
are more or less fused into what may be termed the comedia burlesca, 
which (as Dr. LaGrone notes) has two aspects: the Quijote resucitado 


is inclined to exaggerate. It inspired two others, an anonymous and ms. comedia 
pastoral (almost a copy) and Gémez Labrador’s (1784) El amor hace milagros 
(more comedia than pastoral). 

4 The first light opera (1830) is on the Bodas de Camacho theme (see p. 72). 
The zarzuelas are not frequent until after 1859 (see p. 106). See note 11. 

16 With the anonymous comedia (on the Cardenio material) El Alcides de la 
Mancha y famoso Don Quijote. Also evident in the anonymous comedia pastoral 
(see note 14), this tendency becomes finally established within the three plays 
from 1812 to 1826. 

17 The first “tribute” play is Ventura de la Vega’s Don Quijote en Sierra 
Morena (1831), a most interesting composition historically: while continuing or 
reviving the old Cardenio theme, it foreshadows “tribute” and “‘homage’”’ plays, 
and, in a sense, the later zarzuela, for Vega converted it into a musical composition 
in 1861. If he had carried out his original intention (see p. 73) his would have 
been the first zarzuela. See note 11. 

18 By Don Gil de la Mancha of Rojas Zorrilla (?), a satire on hidalgomania, 
and Tirso’s Fingida Arcadia, which Dr. LaGrone decides (on a purely quantitative 
basis) owes more to Lope than to Cervantes. But he also admits that the central 
idea is taken from Don Quijote. And Tirso’s eulogistic attitude towards Lope 
(which Dr. LaGrone finds hard to reconcile with the satire of the pastoral vogue) 
has its counterpart in Cervantes, who is opposed, not to the pastoral as a literary 
convention—if well done—, but to the vogue that confuses it with life. The same 
distinction is implicit in Tirso: hence his praise of Lope’s works as literature while 
satirizing the “jfingida Arcadia.” 

19 Here would belong the famous Entremés de los romances (which Dr. La- 
Grone, following Schevill, is inclined to class as an imitation rather than a source 
of the Quijote) and those of Don Guindo and of Don Pascual del Raébano. The 
other farces and entremeses discussed by Dr. LaGrone (pp. 29, 34) belong rather 
to the analogue-and-reminiscence type. 

*® To this group belong the lost D. Quijote renacido of Montero Nayo and the 
D. Quijote resucitado of 1805 
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and segundo Quijote." Worthless as these compositions are, they, 
like the other works of the period, attest the prestige of the original 
as a burlesque classic, and point the way to the more serious nineteenth- 
century development, in which either the characters from the novel 
themselves or characters and themes more or less similar are placed (with 
satiric purpose) in modern situations. The works of the latter class 
shade off into an occasional really original play of some literary merit,” 
or into compositions of the third general type, whose relation to the novel 
is indicated only in the title or in some incidental reminiscence.“ This 
third general type is substantially limited, before 1750, to farces and 
comedias containing analogues, respectively, of the Barataria episodes or 
of the Curioso impertinente story,* and after 1750, to works which cite 
the Quijote as a model of literary or social satire,** and to nineteenth 
century plays of political satire,” with an occasional comedia de 
escarmiento.** 

Such are the results yielded by a re-study of the author’s material. 
His own conclusions stress the chronological “waves of popularity” 
of the Quijote (corroborating the more direct testimony of the editions) 
and of its most frequently used portions. He also tries to indicate an 
“evolution in the interpretation of the book” (p. v), which, he concludes, 
“usually parallels the official criticism” (p. 110). This statement is 
true only in the broadest and most superficial sense. Quijote criticism 
has consistently and increasingly been on a far higher plane than the 
dramatic imitations of the novel,?* which naturally reflect only that 


% To this group belong the comedias: Aventuras verdaderas del segundo D. 
Quijote, Cualquier marido es bueno y el segundo D. Quijote, and the zarzuela, El loco 
vano y valiente. 

% See list on pp. 105-6, which does not differentiate between plays of our 
second and third general types. 

%3 0 locura o santidad (Echegaray), D. Quijote de Madrid (Vela y Maestre), 
Los Galeotes (Alvarez Quintero). These plays may be classed in the analogue- 
reminiscence type rather than as “imitations and inspirations.” 

* Tn this class Dr. LaGrone’s material is limited to that given by his sources 
or to clues given by titles. It is to be supposed that many other works, especially 
of the nineteenth century and after, contain reminiscences and even analogues 
not revealed by their titles. See note 4. 

% See note 19, end, and note 12, end. 

26 In the Sainete of 1769 and in the literary satires in dramatic form of 1786 
and 1802 (?). See pp. 50, 59, 68. 

27 Don Quijote Séptimo (1885), D. Quijote en Buenos Aires (1885), D. Quijote de 
Andalucia (1888). 

28 Los molinos de viento (1861), El curioso impertinente (1868). 

2° This fact is evidenced in Dr. LaGrone’s own study. If his introductory 
resumés of critical opinion for each period (adequate enough in the main, except 
for the seventeenth century and after 1850) are compared with the conceptions 
revealed by the dramatic “imitations,” the increasing divergence between the 
levels of critical and popular opinion becomes immediately apparent. 
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modicum of critical opinion which has percolated down to the general 
public.*° They show, at most, only the three well-known general stages 
or periods: the book is first regarded as a side-splitting burlesque, then 
as a model satire, and finally as the revered monument of national 
literature (burlesque > burlesque classic > classic). And it is idle to 
expect other than a purely superficial interpretation of the original in 
works the chief purpose of which during three centuries has been, with 
few exceptions, merely to provide light amusement—and revenue—with 
little effort. Consequently, the author’s many strictures throughout the 
book on those ephemeral and meretricious works (the vast majority) 
which do not “‘ properly appreciate” the original are not only out of place 
but also go contrary to his own thesis. And, in his commendable love 
of Cervantes’ masterpiece, he is led to say that Herrero-Garcfa’s un- 
tenable arguments ‘‘represent a striking and reasonable reaction to the 
amazing fact (if it is a fact) that no one but Cervantes saw in Don Quizote 
what seems so obvious to us today.” Yet his own material admittedly 
proves the opposite view (the one to which he takes exception), viz. that 
“seventeenth century Spain—like France and England—saw in Don 
Quijote primarily a humorous and ridiculous creature.” * 

Dr. LaGrone states in his Preface that ‘‘perhaps the most obvious 
gap in the history of Cervantes’ influence is the lack of a study of the 
dramatic imitations in Spain,’’ but his own results might seem to indicate 
the contrary, quantitatively and qualitatively. To the items culled from 
previous compilations his researches have yielded but few additional 
titles,** of extremely and deservedly obscure works, as are, indeed, almost 
all of the “imitations” studied. And to this reviewer, it remains obvious, 
both in logic and in fact, that the most important influence of Don 
Quijote has been in the field of the novel,* in Spain as elsewhere.* And 


* There is no other inevitable relation between general popularity and critical 
appreciation, and there is no reason to believe that the general public has at any 
time really appreciated the subtler profundities of Cervantes’ work. In fact, the 
finest critical understanding of Don Quijote has come about only in recent years, 
precisely at a time in which the book is becoming more and more “‘classic’”’ and 
less and less “popular’’ (in every sense). 

31 See pp. 4, 6, 32, 36.—Another contradiction occurs on the very first pages, 
where the “success” of the Quijote is described both as “immediate and phe- 
nomenal”’ (p. 1) and as “an open question”’ (p. 3). 

* Two for the nineteenth century (1841, 1873), three for the tercentennial 
year (1905), and one each for 1908 and 1916. (See bibliographical list, under 
years cited.) 

33 Despite Dr. LaGrone’s opinion (p. 111) that “imitations’’ and “borrowings 
in the drama seem a more tangible and satisfactory guide [to general esteem ] 
than the borrowings in the novel.” He specifically disclaims (p. 36) any attempt 
to discuss “influences” in “a broader sense,” the possibility of which are admitted 
for the theatre of the seventeenth century (precisely where they are less extensive 
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this influence cannot be measured adequately on the basis of the in- 
frequent direct imitations and borrowings; it goes even deeper than 
inspirations of theme or character: it involves the very essences and 
processes, in conception and execution, of creative novelistic art. And 
as such it is not so much a problem of bibliographical research—valuable 
as this is as a basis—as it is one of critical insight and investigation. And, 
for Spain at least, it still remains largely to be done. 
F. Courtney Tarr 

Princeton University 
Four Autos Sacramentales of 1590. Edited by Vera Helen Buck. (Uni- 

versity of Iowa Studies, Spanish Language and Literature, nr. 7.) 

1937: 98 pages. 

Gradually, thanks to Professor House, of the University of Iowa, the 
whole of the Madrid MS. 14864 is getting into print. These four autos: 
El Sacramento de la Eucaristia, La Conbersién de San Pablo, El Castillo 
de la Fee, El Testamento de Christo, partly prepared by candidates for 
the M.A. degree, appear, like their predecessors, and according to the 
same plan, as one doctor’s dissertation. They are by no means without 
interest in themselves. The first has some good lyrics, naturally a lo 
divino, but in which the popular originals are still perceptible (cf. p. 30: 
Quita, que no quiero/ que burles conmigo). The Castillo de la Fee is a 
rather dramatic treatment of the medieval castle-allegory and might 
properly have been examined as such.'! The last, dated 1582, contains 
valuable indications about costuming and scenery, but its judicial treat- 
ment of the Jewish question is dull compared with the vigorous ‘conver- 
sion’ of the heretic soldier in the preceding auto. 

On the whole, the text appears to have been carefully reproduced.? 
The variations of meter are interesting (part of the cancién of the truanes 
at the end of Eucaristia is in chain-stanzas) and confirm Professor Mor- 
ley’s observations. The hunt for sources and analogues is inconclusive 
and must remain difficult for beginners as long as we have no systematic 
treatment of the themes involved.* But the author is decidedly sanguine 
in finding ‘striking’ resemblances in Testamento to Gil Vicente and 
Diego Sanchez. In such cases, and if, for instance, the latter’s Farsa 
and less important) but apparently not for the modern novel of Galdés, Unamuno 
and Pérez de Ayala. 

* With differences, of course, in time (as well as in kind and in degree). The 
vital, creative influence of Cervantes naturally comes later in Spain (following the 


later development of the modern novel in that country) than in England and 
France. 

1Cf. R. D. Cornelius, The figurative castle, Bryn Mawr, 1930. 

2 On p. 35, 1. 419 we should probably read quede; p. 49, 1. 172, correct suerto; 
p. 66, l. 149 correct nezedad (necessidad) ; p. 72, |. 363, dano; p. 78, 1. 588 (meaning?). 
Punctuation calls for a comma before que (= porque) p. 52, 1. 287 and p. 59, 1. 540; 
accentuation for que, not qué, on p. 57, 1. 475 and Respondé on p. 71, 1. 337. 

* For spelling of proper names correct Sépet (Sepet), Edelstand (Edelestand) 
etc. On p. 24, n. read Pedro (not Padre) Vallés. 
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de la Iglesia is to be called a direct source, a careful comparison of texts 
would seem to be advisable. 

As to the notes, begnino (p. 30, 1. 237) is a metathesis, but not for 
the rhyme, which would be equally satisfied with benigno, as it was then 
pronounced. The baker’s paddle of the forneira at Aljubarrota (p. 36) 
is well identified, but there should also be explanations of seboso and 
rabudo.* For lugas, rather than ligas (p. 37, 1. 473) luvas, gloves, might 
be suggested. The joke of the flute filled with flour is an old one, men- 
tioned as early as Vincent of Beauvais, put on the stage in the late medi- 
eval farce entitled Buskenblaser, recorded in joke-books,‘ a standard trick 
of mountebanks * even before it was used in the second act of Timoneda’s 
Comedia Aurelia.’ The description of the Lord’s smiting of Saul: como 
rrayo me tocé . . ./ y dexéme el cuerpo sano (p. 53, 1. 332 ff.) borrows an 
ancient simile popular in descriptions of love from Cota to Calderén and 
preserved in the proverb: El rayo y el amor, la ropa sana, y quemado el 
corazén (Nufiez). In a cenar con Baltands, if correctly read, Baltands, a 
proper name in itself, may be meant as a jocose combination of Baltasar 
(rather than Barrabdés) and Satands. De que (p. 77, 1. 559) is not for 
cuando, but a not uncommon form of desde que. The demonstrative 
acotra (p. 81, 1. 37), not difficult to find in Diego Sanchez, is a compound 
of aco, which was discussed in RFE, 1922, XIV, pp. 314-316. What is 
the meaning of p. 57, 1. 471 f.?2 What is hasca on p. 97, 1. 626? A form 
of ‘sayagués’ hazcas, meaning ‘perhaps’? There might also be an 
explanation of the singular verb in Si vuestras manos le toca (p. 54, 1. 351) 
and it would be useful to draw attention to desantino (p. 29, 1. 235), 
gitarras (p. 31), desenruynenos la posada (p. 38; cf. desenronar), whereas 
one could well do without a note on aora for agora (p. 37) or donde for 
adonde (p. 45). The last auto was written expressly for the Cathedral 
at Toledo, and the others may have been, as well. Indeed Eucaristia 
(p. 39) has a song by ‘Justicia diuina con vna espada desnuda en la mano,’ 
which sounds like the song of the angels brandishing their swords during 
the famous Christmas Eve performances in that same Cathedral. And 
while we are looking for reminiscences, is there one of the villancico 
ending Torres Naharro’s Soldadesca (‘‘jStis, stis, sts, al ordenanga!’’) in 
the villancico of Conbersién (p. 49 f.)? And is there something like a 
shortened version of the famous sonnet No me mueve, mi Dios, in Castillo 
de la Fee (p. 76, 1. 502 ff.)? 


Bryn Mawr College 


‘Cf. PMLA, 1937, LII, 64. 

5 For Buskenblaser cf. Creizenach, Gesch. d. n. dramas, I (ed. Hiimel) 404; 
the joke is nr. 36 in Poncino dalla Torre’s Facetie, Cremona, 1585. 

®]I have no copy at hand of the erudite and chaotic Tommaso Garzoni’s 
Piazza universale (1585), whom Scheible, Das Kloster, V1, 373, quotes on this point 
in a German translation. The book was translated into Spanish in 1600 by 


Rebullosa and later used in part in Sudrez de Figueroa’s Plaza universal, 1615. 
7 Obras, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, I, 340. 


JosepH E, GILLET 
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A College Professor of the Renaissance: Lucio Marineo Stculo among the 
Spanish Humanists. By Caro Lynn. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1937: xii + 302 pages. 

This book is a reworking of Miss Lynn’s dissertation for the doctor- 
ate, which she took in Latin at Cornell University in 1927.! It is to be 
hoped that other students of the classics will, like Miss Lynn, enter the 
rich field of Neo-Latin studies, thus establishing a bridge between 
classical literature and the various national cultures of Europe. The 
present study, dealing as it does with a Spanish subject, and bordering 
both on erudition and belles-lettres, is of such a character as to call to the 
attention of the reading public and of scholars in the humanities the fact 
that Spain has an important national culture which the latter, especially, 
have long neglected to the detriment of their publications.? For both 
these reasons Miss Lynn’s book is to be welcomed. 

The only reason for publishing a biography * of this kind is that it 
presents a problem in cultural history. It was Menéndez y Pelayo who, 
in his excellent study of Boscdn,‘ declared Marineo’s Epistolarum fami- 
liarium libri XVII to be a “fuente preciosa, y apenas utilizada todavia, 
de noticias sobre el humanismo espafiol.”” That Miss Lynn has sensed 
this importance is shown not only by her choice of title, but by the fact 
that in her Introduction she presents a brief review of the rise of the 
universities in Spain and of Spanish culture from the time of Don Juan 
Manuel. In her treatment of the universities she follows in general the 


1 Her dissertation was entitled: A life of Lucio Marineo Siculo, with a Deter- 
mination of the Nature and Extent of his Knowledge of Latin Literature. A six-page 
abstract (Ithaca, N. Y., 1927) is in the Library of Congress. As is evident from 
the two titles, the author has shifted somewhat her point of view, linking—in the 
later study—the biography of Marineo with the subject of Spanish humanism. 

2 Reviews of Miss Lynn’s book have appeared in The Saturday Review of 
Literature (July 31, 1937) and in The Boston Transcript (August 7, 1937). Cf. 
A. Farinelli (Jtalia e Spagna, Torino, 1929, I, p. 425): “. . . ormai vien di moda 
negare alla Spagna la virti della Rinascenza; e si generalizza audacemente e 
prontissimamente, per amore delle distinzioni nette e precise, inesistenti davvero 
nel dominio, sempre insistematico, dello spiritu’’; and H. Morf (Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1909, I, XI, i, p. 220): “Die iberische Halbinsel hat keine 
eigentliche Renaissance erlebt.’”’ For other references see L. Pfandl, Historia de la 
literatura nacional espafiola en la edad de oro, Barcelona, 1933, p. 674. 

The biography proper shows considerable research; though even such a 
source as the Enciclopedia italiana lists an article on Marineo not included in the 
Bibliography. Cf. G. R. B. Richards in The Boston Transcript: “Miss Lynn has 
devoted much research to this study, and has occasionally lost her way in the maze 
of meticulous intellectualism that has confronted her. . . . On the whole, the 
book shows rather more of conscientious investigation than it does of the impor- 
tance of the man whom she is studying.” 

* Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, XIII, Madrid, 1908, p.31. This work 
was apparently not consulted by Miss Lynn. 
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accepted sources, though with notable exceptions.’ The review of the 
cultural and literary history shows lack of preparation. An example: 
pages 33-35 are very properly given over to a discussion of Alfonso de 
la Torre, but use has not been made of an important study of the seven 
liberal arts in his Visién deleitable.6 In like manner, the author has not 
availed herself of the studies of Puimaigre, Sanvisenti, Farinelli, Schevill, 
Bonilla, Morel-Fatio; nor of the ‘“‘ Notes on the Spanish Renaissance” of 
A. F. G. Bell (Rev. Hisp. 1930, LXXX). The Bibliografia hispano- 
latina cldsica is the only work of Menéndez y Pelayo listed in the 
Bibliography. 

Neither in the Introduction nor in the following chapters does the 
author present what the reader has a right to demand: a clear-cut picture 
of the impact of Italian humanism on the intellectual life of Spain. 
What was the condition of humanistic studies in the Peninsula prior to 
Marineo’s coming? 7 What was the relative part played in their sudden 
development there by Nebrija, Barbosa, Marineo, Pedro Martir, and 
others? * A separate chapter should have been devoted to Marineo’s 
pupils in an effort to ascertain if his teaching at Salamanca and in the 
palace school of the Catholic Monarchs produced more than a fondness 
for composing epistles in Latin prose. Was Marineo’s ambition for each 
pupil, like that of Vives, ‘ut sapientior fiat, ac inde melior?” Or was his 
humanism of the imitative type? Was there in it any of the liberalizing 
influence soon to be exercised by Erasmus? What were Marineo’s 
aesthetic and literary tenets? What authors did he introduce into 
Spain? Answers to some of these questions may be found by the careful 
reader of Miss Lynn’s book (see pp. 181-82). But the problems are not 
recognized as such. 

Marineo was an historian as well as a humanist. We are given no 
critical approach to his historical writings, nor is he assigned his place in 

5 Andreas Schott, Hispaniae Biblioteca, seu de Academiis ac item elogia et 
nomenclator clarorum Hispaniae scriptorum, qui Latine disciplinas omnes illustra- 
runt... , Frankfurt, 1608; Ricardo del Arco, Memorias de la Universidad de 
Huesca (Coleccién de documentos para el estudio de la historia de Aragén, vols. 
VIII and XI); M. Jiménez Catalan and J. Sinués y Urbiola, Historia de la Real y 
Pontificia Universidad de Zaragoza. The University of Huesca should not be 
connected with the schoo! founded by Sertorius (p. 25). Prior to 1583 Saragossa 
did not have a university, but only an Estudio General (pp. 25 and 177). 

* By J. P. W. Crawford in Romanic Review, 1913, LV, 58-75. Cf. also 
PMLA, 1913, XXI, 188-212. 

7™“Degli umanisti italiani, prima di Marineo Siculo e di Pietro Martire 
d’Angera, solo Tommaso da Rieti, Angelo Decembrio, il Crisolora, e Guiniforte 
Barzizza, ch’io sappia, videro con occhi propri la Spagna” (Farinelli, op. cit., I, 
p. 115 and note 1). Marineo came to Spain in 1484, but the influence of Lorenzo 
Valla and of Poliziano had preceded him, carried respectively by Nebrija and by 
Arias Barbosa (1473, 1480). 

8 E.g., Lucio Flamminio, Pietro Santerano, Martinus Sisamonius, Demetrios 
Doukas. See pp. 135, 147, 149, 256. 
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Spanish historiography, although his work is regarded by historians as 
a Hauptquelle.® 

Miss Lynn has shown that Marineo was an educator of a distinctly 
modern type (pp. 97-99), but she does not discuss him as a philologist, 
if indeed his Grammatica brevis ac perutilis entitles him to be considered as 
such,” 

To conclude: The chief value of Miss Lynn’s study lies in the fact 
that it has made available in English translation long passages of Ma- 
rineo’s very rare Latin correspondence, and that it gives interesting 
pictures of the cultural conditions in various provincial centers, such as 
Burgos, Saragossa, Alcafiiz. 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Modern Spain and Liberalism. A Study in Literary Contrasts. By 
John T. Reid. Stanford University Press, 1937. 236 pages. 


Here is an excellent little volume which, owing to its title, may let 
the unsuspecting reader down. Like a work of J. B. Trend entitled The 
Origins of Modern Spain (New York, 1934) with which it may to a 
certain extent be associated, the name seems to promise more than the 
book fulfills. Nor does the subtitle entirely remedy the situation since 
only two contemporary writers of Spain, Pfo Baroja and Ricardo Leén, 
are studied. But within this narrower compass the author has made a 
thorough investigation, subjecting the novels and essays of these literary 
figures to a close scrutiny in an effort to learn their views on social prob- 
lems and philosophies. 

Beginning with a definition of ‘liberalism’ in his introduction, the 
author sketches the history of the liberal movement in Spain during the 
nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth centuries. This chapter 
is a model of conciseness. ‘‘The Literary Atmosphere” is the capticu 
of the chapter following, in which the predecessors of Baroja and Leén, 
such as Larra, Galdés, Ganivet, Menéndez y Pelayo and Unamuno pass 
in review. Here, it seems to the reviewer, Dr. Reid has made an im- 
portant omission. Aside from a brief paragraph on Galdés’ Electra, the 
discussion of the literary atmosphere leaves out any reference to the 
playwrights. Ina country where, at least until the arrival of the cinema, 
the theater was so close to the masses and where, owing to the general 
analfabetismo and indifference to reading, it was a propagator of popular 
ideas, the part that the drama played in influencing contemporary thought 


®See Johann Gustav Droysen in Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Classe der kéniglich sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Zweiter Band, 
Leipzig, 1857, pp. 299 and 301; and W. H. Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella . . . , Il, Philadelphia, 1851, p. 194, n. 14. For a complete 
bibliographical account of Marineo’s historical works (lacking in the book under 
review) see A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historica Medii Aevi, Berlin, 1896, p. 767. 

” Nebrija receives scant justice. It was his method, and his scholarship, 
that impressed themselves on the age. 
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can not properly be neglected. The thesis plays of Lépez de Ayala and 
Enrique Gaspar drew attention to social ideas and a more liberal concept 
of society. Dicenta with his melodramatic presentation of the working- 
man and the peasant on the stage may have reached a larger public 
than the printed works of Larra and Galdés. Juan José, be it remem- 
bered, was the biggest box office success of its day. Other plays of 
Galdés such as El Abuelo, Dofia Perfecta, and Mariucha brought home the 
liberal philosophy of the great novelist to a considerable audience. 
Linares Rivas and Benavente in their earlier periods struck blows in 
behalf of social, moral and legal reforms while satirizing the foibles of the 
upper classes. Benavente’s Gente conocida with its pitilessly drawn 
pictures of society life, La gobernadora with its portrayal of the corruption 
of provincial politics, Los malhechores del bien with its denunciation of 
hypocrisy were assuredly part of the “‘literary atmosphere” which Baroja 
and Leén breathed. The furore created by Benavente’s Para el cielo 
y los altares (1928) was possibly as great as that of Electra mentioned by 
Dr. Reid. And surely the agrarian problem was graphically portrayed 
in Lépez Pinillos’ La tierra. It is evident, therefore, that the dramatists 
were significant elements in the literary atmosphere and helped in the 
development of liberal thought. 

The body of the book is devoted to the dicta of the two novelists 
on such topics as the idea of progress, education, agrarian reform, anti- 
clericalism, liberty, democracy, republicanism, socialism, communism, 
etc. In three chapters the author threads his way through the maze of 
confused, contradictory and often fuzzy thinking of Baroja on these 
subjects. The result seems to indicate that the Basque novelist typifies 
Spanish individualism in its most extreme form with the addition of his 
purely personal prejudices. He dislikes Frenchmen and South Ameri- 
cans, hates Jews and democracy and is an anarchist (without the capital 
A) who prefers a White dictatorship. In two more chapters the similarly 
confused if not so contradictory ideas of Leén are recorded. In more 
recent years the latter writer uses the novel simply as a vehicle of his 
opinions which become more and more hysterical. The traditionalist 
turns his back squarely on the future and views with wistful longing— 
when not engaged in tirades against the present—the alleged glories of 
Spain’s and its Church’s past. Baroja with his philosophy of “negation 
and destruction” scarcely serves his patria better than the emotional 
traditionalist and in the end they do not find themselves so very far apart. 
Both appear to discover a common ground in a Franco-imposed fascism 
—a depressing finale, it would seem, for the Basque novelist who has 
struck many body blows in behalf of human liberty. 

Dr. Reid’s careful investigation does not greatly modify accepted 
generalizations concerning the two writers but it does give a firmer basis 
for these opinions. If all doctoral dissertations were as useful and 
stimulating as this one, the non-academic world would view the Ph.D. 
thesis with more respect. It is to be hoped that the author will continue 
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his intensive studies of other literary figures—including the dramatists— 
with the same objectivity and restraint as in the present work and that he 
will include them in an expansion of his first two chapters to form a 
fuller account of ‘‘modern Spain and liberalism.” 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


Un abibliografia de versificacién espafiola. Por Dorothy Clotelle Clarke. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 20, 
no. 2, pp. viii + 57-126.) University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, 1937. 


A la serie de bibliograffas hispanas recientemente publicadas en los 
Estados Unidos, debemos afiadir ésta sobre la versificacién espajfiola, 
materia bastante descuidada en la América del Norte a pesar de lo mucho 
que se estudia la poesfa castellana y especialmente el teatro del Siglo de 
Oro. : 

La autora dice en la Nota Preliminar: ‘“‘No he podido ver todos los 
libros que se mencionan en esta bibliografia, teniendo que contentarme a 
veces con citar los que he hallado apuntados en notas bibliogrdficas. 
Con excepcién de la obra de Vifiaza, no me ha parecido necesario citar 
el lugar de donde los tomo.” 

“Creo que las notas que indican el contenido de los articulos no nece- 
sitan explicacién. El método de incluirlas u omitirlas es enteramente 
arbitrario. No he incluido tales notas para los articulos muy largos, ni 
para los libros, con la notable excepcién de la Antologia de Menéndez y 
Pelayo. De esta obra doy detalladas indicaciones para la versificacién.” 

La bibliografia ideal seria aquella en que el compilador hubiese visto 
todos los trabajos que incluye. Como nos dice la sefiorita D. C. Clark, 
ésta es una bibliograffa critica sédlo en parte, y ésta es indiscutiblemente 
la causa de que aparezcan en ella muchas obras que no tienen nada que 
ver con la versificacién. Debieran incluirse todas las obras que traten 
de versificacién o arte métrica, pero no todas las que se refieran a prosodia 
o a ortologfa, a no ser que se hayan examinado y se haya comprobado que 
hablan de versificaci6n o de métrica, palabras que no son sinénimas de 
prosodia ni de ortologia, como ya reconocieron Benot y Bello en obras 
inclufdas en esta bibliograffa. (Benot, Eduardo, Prosodia castellana y 
versificacién; Bello, Andrés, Principios de ortologia y métrica de la lengua 
castellana.) Esta falta de examen critico ha sido la causa de que se 
incluyan numerosisimas gramdticas donde ni siquiera se menciona la 
palabra verso, entre otras las de la Real Academia Espajiola y sus 
compendios. En las gramdticas de la Real Academia Espafiola anteriores 
al siglo XIX, sélo se habla de analogfa y de sintaxis, y en las ediciones 
modernas, que contienen la prosodia, no se trata de versificacién. Estas 
prosodias sélo se ocupan de pronunciacién, acentos, ritmo del lenguage, 
etc, cosas aplicables a la prosa, lo mismo que al verso. Pero la compila- 
dora ha hecho mas: ha inclufdo muchos tratados elementales de lectura, 
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sélo porque aparecen en la Bibliografia histérica de la filologta espafiola 
del Conde de la Vifiaza; e.g.: Anénimo, Alfabetologia espafiola. Nuevo 
método de lectura para las escuelas primarias; Arte para ensefiar leer 
perfectamente en muy breve tiempo; La lectura en alta voz 0 apuntes sobre 
las reglas y ejercicios para leer bien. Las obras de esta clase son muy 
numerosas en esta bibliograffa. Tampoco, nos parece, debieran in- 
cluirse libros que tratan de fonética, ortograffa, baile o misica, como los 
siguientes: Barra, Eduardo de la, Problemas de fonética; Gonzalez de 
Valdés, Juan Antonio, Ortopeia universal o arte de pronunciar segtin los 
principios fisicos elementales, de que depende el modo de articular .. . ; 
Uricoechea, Ezequiel, El alfabeto fonético de la lengua castellana; Bonsoba 
i Moreno, Mariano, Ortografia de la lengua espafiola, conforme a su mds 
dulze pronunziazién; Charbonnel, Raoul, Zl Baile; Eximeno, Antonio, 
Dell’ origine e delle regole della musica, colla storia del suo progresso, de- 
cadenza, e rinnovazione . . . ; Soriano Fuertes, Mariano, Historia de la 
misica espafiola, desde la venida de los fenicios hasta el afio 1850. 

No debieran tener lugar tampoco en una bibliografia de la versificacién 
las gramaticas dedicadas al ensefiamiento del espafiol en el extranjero, 
como la de Franciosini, mencionada en esta obra, porque ‘‘Contiene 
Pronunciacién del castellano.”’ Si aceptdéramos este criterio, debieran 
incluirse todas las gramdticas de esta clase publicadas en la América del 
Norte, que no son pocas. Tampoco vemos la razén de que aparezcan 
el refranero de Sbarbi y las bibliograffas del Conde de la Vifiaza y de 
Salva. 

La sefiorita D. C. Clark, sin embargo, ha inclufdo en esta bibliograffa 
todas las obras importantes que sobre versificacién se han escrito en 
Espafia con anterioridad al siglo XIX. A partir de este siglo, cuando los 
libros que de versificacién trataban, se llamaron retéricas y poéticas o 
tratados de preceptiva literaria, notamos la omisién de la mayor parte de 
estas obras. La compiladora menciona muy pocas. Debieran incluirse 
las obras sobre preceptiva literaria de los siguientes escritores: 8S. Arpa y 
Lépez, J. Avendafio, R. Blanco y Sanchez, R. Cano, C. Cortején, G. 
Escribano, M. Fernandez Navarrete, R. Garza Canti, F. Giner, M. 
Macfas Garcia, J. Marinello, L. Mata y Aratijo, M. Méndez Bejarano, 
R. de Miguel, P. Mudarra, F. Navarro Ledesma, Mufioz Pefia, Regilez 
y Sanz del Rfo, A. Retortillo, Revilla y Aledntara, D. M. Rios, J. Rogerio 
Sanchez, 8. Rueda, A. San de Velilla, Sanchez Casado, J. Surroca y Grau, 
A. M. Torradillos, y A. de Trueba. 

Lo mejor de la obra de la sefiorita D. C. Clark son las notas que 
indican el contenido de algunos libros y de muchos artfculos, y es de 
lamentar que no haya seguido este método con todas las obras men- 
cionadas. Nos hubiera proporcionado asf una bibliograffa de inestimable 
utilidad. Estas notas sélo merecen elogios. Echamos de ver, sin 
embargo, la omisién de los articulos sobre versificacién publicados en 
revistas por los siguientes escritores: R. E. Boti, G. Diego, J. Morawski, 
F, A. Wulff, A. Lépez Argiiello, E. Croft, A. Marichalar, M. Cestero, 
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D.C. Clark (Sobre la espinela, R. F. E., XXIII, 1936, 293-304), J. Freyre, 
A. Lépez Peléez, A. Marasso Rocca, E. Macaya Lahman, R. C. Williams, 
A. Chéreoles Vico, F. de Icaza, y J. M. Souvirosa. Las obras de estos 
escritores se encuentran mencionadas en la bibliograffa de Grismer- 
Lepine-Olmsted o en la de Grismer. 

Para terminar repetiremos que el trabajo original de la sefiorita D. C. 
Clark es sin duda alguna de buena cualidad. El {indice de autores y 
materias es excelente y de gran utilidad prdctica. Esperemos que esta 
bibliografia sirva de estimulo y dé impétu al estudio de la versificacién 
espafiola, tan necesario para llegar a comprender y gustar esa gran masa 
de literatura castellana escrita en verso. 

Juan Cano 

University of Toronto 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Latin Sources of Berceo’s ‘Sacrificio de la Misa.’ By Howard Lesher 
Schug. (George Peabody College for Teachers Contributions to 
Education, no. 171.) George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1936: xii + 112 pages. 

The purpose of this dissertation, begun in 1933, rewritten in 1935 and 
published early in 1936, is “to establish the fact that MS 298 of the 
National Library of Madrid is the source of Gonzalo de Berceo’s Sacri- 
ficio de la misa” (p. 109). Unfortunately, the author did not know a 
work partly similar in character, published in 1933: Gonzalo de Berceo, 
‘El Sacrificio de la Misa,’ by Sister Teresa Clare Goode; nor the im- 
portant review of it published by the late Professor Solalinde in HR, 
1935, III, 177-78. 

MS 298 was discovered by Eladio Oviedo. It is a treatise on the 
ceremonies of the Mass, belonging to the end of the twelfth or the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Sr. Solalinde said of it in his edition of 
the Sacrificio (1913, p. 21, n. 1): “. . . parece ser la fuente del poema de 
Berceo. . . . Berceo, como sacerdote, pudo combinar varios textos”; 
but in 1935, in view of Sister Teresa Clare’s treatment of this MS, he 
revised this opinion: ‘‘ Esa supuesta fuente perdida o aun no descubierta 
por la moderna erudicién, serfa una obra latina muy parecida a la con- 
tenida en el manuscrito...ntim. 298 ..., pero sin duda mds 
amplia....” (HR, III, 178.) 

Dr. Schug would explain the divergences between Berceo’s poem and 
MS 298 as a manifestation of the poet’s method in treating his sources: 
his introduction of juglaresque material, of Biblical quotations, of practical 
elements from his own experience as a priest, of poetic details for the 
sake of concreteness and popular appeal. The main body of Dr. Schug’s 
book (pp. 24-99) consists of a reproduction of the Latin text of MS 298, 
with an English translation en regard. There follows (pp. 100-101) a 
list of parallels to the text of the Sacrificio. An example: “‘Coplas 3, 4, 
6-10, 17 = 41.” 

A study of these references shows that the correspondence is close in 
the first part of the poem, but that there is a moving backward and 
forward in the sequence of themes treated that is not consistent with 
Berceo’s practice (HR, III, 177-78); that at times as many as ten succes- 
sive coplas are independent of the MS, and that toward the end, much of 
the Latin material is suppressed.!_ Dr. Schug’s hypotheses for explaining 


1 Dr. Schug points out that in the case of other works by Berceo, of established 
source, the poet tends to show greater independence toward the end of the 
composition. 
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these divergences would carry conviction were Berceo’s habits of com- 
position less well known: “. . . nada se opone a que en el Sacrificio 
hubiera usado otro método distinto, pero necesitarfamos pruebas evi- 
dentes” (HR, III, 178). Is the added material the invention of Berceo? 
One is not convinced that it is: “del estudio del simbolismo resalta . . . 
la confirmacién de que Berceo nada inventé. . . . cuando para explicar 
una obra de Berceo, tenemos que recurrir a varios posibles modelos, es 
sefial de que desconocemos la verdadera fuente” (ibid., 177-78). Dr. 
Schug rejects as a possible source the De Sacro Altaris Mysterio, by Pope 
Innocent III. On the other hand, he makes no mention of the poem of 
Hildebert of Tours, which Berceo certainly knew, and whose poetic form 
undoubtedly inspired him to try something similar (ibid., 178). The 
final chapter ‘‘Berceo’s Characteristics and Spanish Literature” is not 
germane to Dr. Schug’s subject. It is inadequate, and might better 
have been omitted.? 
O. H. G. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies. A Guide to the Material published 
in 1936 on Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, 
Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Law, 
Language, and Literature. By a number of scholars. Edited by 
Lewis Hanke, Ph.D. Harvard University Press, 1937: xvii + 517 
pages. 

This second volume in the series of annual bibliobraphies prepared 
under the auspices of the Committee on Latin American Studies is more 
than twice as large as its predecessor (see HR, 1937, V, 277-78), various 
new sections having been added. Of these the most important to readers 
of the Hispanic Review is the section on Folklore, by Professor R. S. 
Boggs. There are Addenda sections throughout the volume, listing 1935 
items omitted from the first Handbook; and a list of Errata from the same. 
As in the former volume, there are ‘Special Articles” and ‘‘ Notes” 
following the bibliography proper. Of special interest are ‘‘The Present 
Status of the Library Survey of the Caribbean Area,” by A. E. Gropp; 
“The Spanish American Manuscripts in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen,” by Ruth L. Butler; and “La Biblioteca del Congreso de la 
Unién de México,” by F. Gamoneda. 

This series of handbooks is a fine example of co-operation among 
scholars. The editor and the twenty-five contributing editors donate 
their services. The Harvard University Press announces that it is 
imperative to build up a group of paying subscribers to the Handbook. 
The cause of scholarly collaboration will be advanced by giving this 
effort all ible support. 

O. H. G. 

* This review was to have been written by the late Professor Solalinde. The 

present “‘briefer mention’’ has been prepared in fulfillment of that commitment. 
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